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A SCIENTIFICALLY MANAGED HARDWOOD FOREST. 


AST YEAR THE Minnesota State Forestrty Commissioner made 
te his estimate of what it would cost to prevent forest fires this 
dp year; the Legislature promptly cut it in half. 
» forest rangers were called in because there was no money to pay them. 

the recent fires; hundreds dead; thousands homeless; millions 


)ef dollars destroyed in a few days—truly a terrible price to ‘pay for a 


NiRtle farcical legislative “economy!” 
“" We of the South also pay extravagant prices for the short-sighted 
> “economy” of our legislators along this line. It is time to get rid of 


* this sort of legislative stupidity and to awake to the fact that there is 


hs 


Rothing that pays so well as to prevent waste and destruction—that 


© it is much easier, much cheaper and much more sensible to prevent 


sach catastrophes, than to try to repair the damage they have done. 

Next week we are going to publish a strong article by Mr. J. S. 
Holmes, State Forester of North Carolina, on this subject, and we 
*eall upon every reader to get busy and see that his Legislature does 
Rot adjourn next spring without having made some provision for 
the prevention of forest fires. 

As to the sort of legislation needed, the following suggestions, 
made in a letter from Hon. Alfred Gaskell, State Forester of New 
Jersey, are well worth heeding: . 

“I realize fully that with your great territory and relatively small 
Population you have a situation that is even harder to handle than 


j ~ ears. Nevertheless, [am becoming daily stronger in the belief that 


A month ago the f— 





the control of fire is necessarily the first move toward a practical 
solution of the forest problem. So far as railroad fires are concerned, 
you have nothing like the exposure that we have, and it may be that 
you need not attempt the construction of railroad fire lines similar 
to ours, Nevertheless, our experience during the past spring and 
summer, a season of exceptional drouth, has confirmed practically 
every one in the belief that they are of the greatest value. The 
authority to pay our wardens small salaries, or retainers, to enlist 
their activity, and to pay a minimum sum for fighting fire also works 
well. I think that you will find that foresters, and others acquainted 
with forest-fire problems, agree hat a warden service, or patrol, which 
shall prevent fires is the only sort of an organization that can be de- 
pended upon. We can not insure our buildings without paying a 
jremium, we can not build and maintain our good roads without tax- 
ing ourselves, and we can not save our forests from fire without pay- 
ing something.” ws - 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 


CELLAR THAT has heretofore kept sweet 

potatoes well, now rots them. I do not think 

4 it the fault of the cellar, then, but that you 

are storing the potatoes with black rot on them. 

The diggiug and handling of the roots has a great 

deal to do with their keeping. 

Potatoes grown from cuttings 

of the vines set in July will 

keep far easier than those from 

spring plants. As soon as frost 

has nipped the vines, get the 

vines off at once, for they will 

communicate disease to the 

roots if left on. Dig on a dry 

sunny day, and do not throw 

the potatoes in heaps and 

bruise them, but let them lie 

along the rows and sun during the day. Haul to 

the cellar carefully in basket or crates. Do not 

store any cut potatoes nor any with brown blotch- 

es on the skin, for that shows the black-rot dis- 

sease. Then when all are in, if possible heat the 

cellar up to 90 degrees till the potatoes have 

dried off from the sweat they always go through. 

After that a temperature of 45 degrees in winter 

is warm enough, and the cellar should be well 

ventilated in good weather. It is- far better to 

have a potato house made for the purpose as I 
have heretofore described. 
a 

WHEAT AFTER COTTON.—As a rule, I do not 

advise sowing wheat after cotton, as it is usually 

toe late. But if the cotton is off early, you can 

go ever with a disk harrow both ways and chop 

the stalks up. Keep going till all are chopped 

and the surface made fine. The more you har- 

row and tramp the soil the better the crop will be. 


a 

SBED CORN.—Taking the lower ear of corn for 
seed will tend to prevent the ears getting higher 
on the stalks, and in my experience, also tends 
to make ears above it. If I had corn already of 
an ideal stature, I would select the best ear on the 
stalks for seed without regard to where it grew. 
Where the corn makes its ears too high from the 
ground, a constant taking of the ear next the 
#round will bring it to a better shape. 


a 
"LATE SOWN OATS.—Winter oats should have 
*‘beem sown in September for the best results. But 
I have known fine crops made from later sowing. 
The point of importance is to get the surface three 
‘inches, made as fine as possible by harrowing, and 
then to drill the seed at rate of two bushels ak 
‘acre. The regular wheat drill is the best thing 
‘for sowing oats if thé ground has been properly 
‘harrowed and tramped firm. Winter-killing re- 

wults from a loose preparation of the soil. 
x 


DISTANCE TO SET FRUIT TREES.—Wants te 
‘plant a home orchard and watts to Know wheh 
to plant. I assutie that the orchard is to be of 
different fruits. Apples should be set 30 to 35 

. Teet apart each way; peaches, 20 feet; pears of 
standard size, 25 feet; dwarf pears, 10 to 15 feet; 
plums, 16 feet each way. Plant in the South all 
trees in the fall. The best place to get the trees 
will be the nearest reliable nursery. 


x 

ROTATION OF PASTURE CROPS.—Twenty- 
Alive acres of bottom land of good quality, one- 
fthird now in corn and two-thirds fn peas after 
‘eats. Wants to feed some beef cattle. If it is 
proposed to rotate the 25 acres in crops, I would 
remot use any grass, but would make a three-year 
vrotation of corn, with peas among it. Corn cut 
sand peas harvested and land prepared with disk 
\narrow and seeded to oats. Peas sown after the 
oats and made into hay and red clover sown on 
the stubble in September. Clover pastured the 
mext summer and the following spring turned for 
corn again. If your idea is to put the whole 25 
acres in pasture permanently, I would seed it to 
grass this fall, sowing 10 pounds of tall meadow 
fescue, 10 pounds of tall meadow oats grass, 
and 5 pounds of alsike clover. Never turn cattle 
on clover pasture when hungry, or you will have 
some bloated, but turn on after they have been 
well fed and at first for a short time and they 

will not gorge themselves. 


SA 
WINTER PASTURE.—On land in peas now, 
our friend will sow oats late in October and wants 


to sow vetch or rape with the oats. How soon, 
he asks, can hogs and sheep be turned on it? 
Late October will be too late to sow rape, and 
vetch sown at that time will not be ready for the 
stock till late March or April. Crimson clover 
can be sown in Craven County, N. C., late in Oc- 
tober with fair prospect of success, and it will be 
a little earlier in spring than the vetch. But as 
you want to put the land in corn after cutting 
the oats and legume or pasturing them, you will 
have little pasture, except the oats, perhaps, be- 
fore March. Better sow a mixture of crimson 
clover and vetch and leave out the oats and turn 
all under for the corn, as you admit that the 
land is not rich. ? 

& 

WHICH EAR FOR SEED?—‘‘With three ears 
of corn on a stalk, which is best for seed, the top 
or bottom one?” If the corn is inclined to grow 
too tall and to make the ears away up on the 
stalks with‘a short top above them, the use of the 
ear next the ground for seed will tend to reduce 
the tall stature, and will be more inclined to make 
an ear of ears above it. If the corn has already 





HOW ABOUT THE HOME 
ORCHARD? 


W#4r are you doing about a home 

orchard ? No farm should be with- 
out an abundant supply of both small 
and orchard fruits, and where these are 
lacking the reflection upon the farmer’s 
industry and business serse is obvious. 
He must show why he is without them, 
or stand convicted of neglect. 


Right now is the time to be thinking of 
the home orchard and fruit garden—and 
not only thinking of them, but prepar- 
ing for them, getting the land ready, or- 
dering the trees and plants, etc. 

“4 This Southland of ours should be a 
land of overflowing fruitfulness. The 
traveler through our farming sections 
should never get entirely away from the 
beauty of blossoming orchards in the 
springtime, of laden trees in the au- 
tumn. The children on our farms should 
revel in fruit from the year’s beginning 
to its end. 


To try to get along without orchards 
and vineyards and berry patches is the 
poorest sort of policy. It means a poor- 
er living at a higher cost. 

Pay no reader of ours try it any long- 

Plant a few fruit trees this very 
Fait Gn@ some grapes and small fruits. 
ew things will pay you better. 











a fairly good stature, and the ears come handy 
and about half-way between the tassel and the 
ground, then take the best ear on the stalk with- 
out regatd to its position. 

| 


LIME “AND PHOSPHATE.—‘“Would like to 
have your advice as to using lime and pulverized 
phosphate rock at same time on cotton étc.? How 
can I téll when lime is needed’? In the first 
place understand that lime is not used as a fer- 
tilizer, but as a means for sweetening an acid soil, 


-premoting the formation of nitrates from organic 


decay in the soil, and having a mechanical effect 
in making sandy land closer and stiffer land more 
porous. The common test as to acidity is to take 
a piece. of-blue litmus paper that can be had at 
any drug-store, and moisten some of the soil and 
place the litmus paper in it. If it soon turns 
pink, it shows acidity. Liming may not altogeth- 
er prevent this, but it will render the soil more 
nearly alkaline. But liming alone will never make 
poor land rich. It is useful to lime occasionally 
where a-farmer practices a good rotation and gets 
humus into his land. But lime and phosphate 
rock used together will be of no advantage. The 
rock is the phosphate of lime, and is in a very 
insoluable state, and applied to poor land, or land 
that is deficient in vegetable matter, it will be a 
good while before plants can use the phosphorus 
it contains. But where a growth of peas or pea 
stubble is plowed under, the humic acids develop- 
ed from the decaying vegetable matter will tend 
to dissolve the phosphate, It will also act well 
when mixed in stable manure at rate of 100 
pounds to a ton of manure. At the Ohie Station 
it was found that 40 pounds’ added to a ton of 
manure made a great increase in the crop over 
that from a ton of stable manure without it. You 
need to make more feed for stock and feed it and 
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make manure. Then you can use lime about ence 
in six years, and can use pulverized phosphate 
rock to advantage with the manure. 
ss % 

TALL MEADOW OAT GRASS.—“I am espegigh. | 
ly interested in tall meadow oats grass, I like 
it better than any other grass, but can not seem to 
get a permanent field of it.” This is one of the. ‘ 
best grasses for the South. Professor Phareg, in 
his book on grasses, says it is the best winte 
grass that can be had for the South, and that it — 
will make twice as much hay as timothy, and tor. 
summer soiling, it may be cut four or five times, — 
It is an early grass, and associates well 
orchard grass, thickening up the stand of 
which is apt to grow in bunches. It should be: 
cut like orchard grass as soon as the headg apa 
out. On strong, moist bottom land it will } 
five or six years, but on dry upland, it is net 
lasting. I would always sow it in mixture. wih | 
orchard grass and redtop, and the second cutting — 
will have the redtop in plenty. Then when the — 
oats grass and redtop run out on dry soil the 
orchard grass will still be good. The tall meadow 
oats grass is better suited to moist and 
land, so far as lasting is concerned, but it: 
grow on thin land better than most — 4 
though not permanent in such_a-location. j 





; Rotation for a Tobacco Farm; 


PITT COUNTY, N. C., reader wants me te 
A plan a rotation for 40 acres in four ai re 

Land will make 3 to § of a bale of eotten | 
with an application of 500 pounds an aere of! | 
3—8—3, and 600 to 900 pounds of tobacco with 
1,000 pounds an acre of the same low-grade fer- 
tilizer, and 10 to 20 bushels of corn and acre with- 
out fertilizer. 

Evidently here is land thai is not making prefit- 
able crops and a good rotation is certainly needed= i 
to bring it into a condition to make them. While, © 
as a rule, I would not use commercial fertil 
on the corn crop after the land has gotten inte a 
fair heart, in the start on land so poor as this I 
would plant corn and apply 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 40 pounds of muriate of pot 
well harrowed in before planting. Sow 
among the corn at last cultivation, working 
in with the cultivator. Cut the corn and shoek 
for curing in rows wide apart. Then disk & 
peas down thoroughly and drill two bushels ¢ 
winter oats per acre in September, harrowing] 
400 pounds of acid phosphate per acre in 
preparation of the soil. Follow the oats wi 
peas and cut the peas for hay and disk the stw 
ble and harrow in more acid phosphate and pe 
ash and seed again to oats. Follow the 
again with peas for hay and lightly disk the stu 
ble and sow crimson clover seed at rate of 1 
pounds an acre. Turn this clover under in e@ 
spring and prepare the land for cotton, harro' 
in the same amount of acid phosphate and 3 
and plant cotton on the level and cultivate 
Sow crimson clover again about first picking @ 
the cotton. During the winter haul out on 
clover all the manure made from feeding the | 
vine hay and corn stover and let the clover 
ture completely before turning it for corn and f 
peat. ; 

Now, if you want to grow tobaceo, put nati 
the corn tend in tobacco, and at every rounds 
the rotation put the tobacco where corn was ® 
fore and the corn where tobacco was. They 
tell you that you can not grow fine tobacco am 
peas or clover, but you can get a bigger crop 4 
more profit out of it even if you do not make# 
many fine wrappers. But I believe that you 
make that little farm more profitable by Jeavil 
out the tobacco and lokoing to the impre 
ment of the land for cotton and oats for pre 
You can easily get that land up to making &@ 
crops of oats and corn I know one man in Nom 
Carolina who made 75 bushels of oats per a¢ 
with this rotation, and made two tons of cowPer, 
hay on the same land after the oats were off 
the two crops were worth $75 an acre. And 
same farm, that formerly would make only bu 
blebee cotton, made a bale per acre after @ tev 
years of the rotation Your 3—8—3, in all pre 
ability, has potash from muriate in it, and is 
poor fertilizer for tobacco. A mixture of 9 
pounds acid phosphate, 100 pounds nitrate 
soda, 600 pounds of dried blood and 400 poul 
of high grade sulphate of potash, used at rate 
700 pounds an acre, will make finer tobacco 
3—8—-3. It will, of course, cost mere per 
but will be far cheaper in results, 
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A rich farmer may afford to be without # 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette, but ne fall 
can unless he is rich. é 
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“{ $500 More a Year farming: tow to Get It 
BY BEITER WINTER CARE OF THE LIVE STOCK. 





Despite Our Mild Climate, the Lusses of Live Stock From Win- 


ter Exposure Are Greater in the South Than in the North—This 


Loss Due to Neglect. 


By Tait 
N PRACTICALLY all farming and 
gtock-raisiug Countries the ex- 
] pense of teeding and caring for 
the farm animals during the winter 
adds very greatly Lo the cost of their 
production. in other words, it 1s 
generally cheaper to permit the live 
giock to gatber their own feed, 
which they usually do during the 
growing or Summer season. There- 
fore, it must, at first thought, ap- 
r to all, quite remarkable tbat the 
pest live stock in this and other coun- 
tries, is now being grown in those 
sections where protection from win- 
ter weather and the feeding of forage 
harvested during the summer are ne- 
cessary to successful live stock pro- 
duction, for several months of the 
year. It is often claimed that these 
colder sections are better adapted to 
the growing of live stock, but this is 
gearcely borne out by our milder 
climate, greater facilities for produc- 
ing feeds and the numerous ‘solated 
successful live stock producers 
“throughout the South. Everything 
points unmistakably to the fact that 
the difference is in the men rather 
‘than in the climatic conditions which 
affect the live stock. Cattle and other 
- live stock can find enough feed dur- 
- {ng the winter throughout the greater 
part of our territory to maintain an 
existence. It is true, however, that 
| government statistics show that the 
- Southern States lose more live stock 
' during the winter from exposure to 
| the weather than do such States as 
Nebraska and Minnesota; but this 
| does not mean that our winters are 
| more severe to live stock than those 
of Northern States, but that the cat- 
are protected and fed less. Ours 
tan live—most of them—without 
“feed or care furnished by man, while 
/theirs would all die if not fed and 
oh used, and consequently, following 
the human tendency to do the least 
"where nature does the most, we are 
guilty of gross neglect of our live 
stock during the winter. 

















- The Simple Problem-of Housing. 


We do not wish our readers to in- 
fer that we think all live stuck should 
be closely housed and fed heavily on 
stored feeds in this section during the 
Winter, but we do insist that better 
Care and more feed during the winter 
will give more profit with much o} 
the live stock now kept on the farm- 
of the South. 


As to housing, it is safe to state 
that all dairy cattle, all young ani 
Mals going through their first winte: 
and many of the others, should by 
Protected from wind and rain dur 
ing the months of December, January 
and February. We need uot give 
Consideration to the question of pro 
tection from cold, but dry sleeping 
quarters should always be furnished 
all farm stock. Much of the live 
stock, such as pigs, calves, and other 
young. animals now kept in barn lots 
or damp and filthy houses, are at 4 
distinct disadvantage, even as com 
Dared with those that run at large on 
the range. The latter can at leas’ 
find a moderately dry and clean place 
to le. Again, the animals that are 
housed are more likely to suffer from 
lice which produce untold losses dur- 
ing the winter and spring through- 
out the South. 

Tn the way of care, we can safely 
insist ony it being profitable to’ give 
the sheep calves, pigs and all other 
live stock kept about the barn lots, a 
» Clean} place to lie, where they 


\ 















Butler. 
will be protected at night from wind 
and rain. Nothing more is necessary 
ia the way of housing. 

Separate Old Stock From Young. 

Anultlher point at which much loss 
May ve saved is in separating the 
older animals trom the younger, the 
large oues from the small. The habit 
which we have developed of contin- 
ing the hogs, cattle, mules and all 
other live stock of all kinds and of 
all ages in one barn lot is expensive 
in injured animals and lack of 
growth. As to the amount of feed 
which shall be given, that is largely 
influenced by the kind and age of the 
animals, and the purposes for which 
they are “being kept. Mature ani- 
mals that are idle should be kept 


on as little and as cheap feeds as 
practicable; but the dairy cows and 
young, growing animals ought to 


have and will pay for rather liberal 
feeding, if they are of good enough 
quality to justify keeping them at 
all. Cattle and horses which have 
passed through one wirter may be 
roughed through succeeding winters 
or. coarse fodders, such winter pas- 
tures as can be provided or on the 
range, with possibly satisfactory re- 
sults; but, young animals are not 
profitably wintered in that way. 


Our Greatest Trouble. 


The lack of feed is, in the opinion 
of the writer, by far the greatest ob- 
stacle to successful live stock grow- 
ing in the South. Of course, the 
quality of our stock is not good, but 
no animal, it matters not what his 
breeding, may be, can prove profitable 
without feed and reasonable care. 
When it is proposed to winter live 
stock on the range (?) or to furnish 
them pastures 10 to 12 months in the 
year, we know at once that failure.is 
assured. A few may be able to come 
out with a profit on that basis; but 
the majority will continue to fail as 
they have in the past. 

Winter pastures are helpful and 
will furnish much feed; but the man 
who expects to make a success of live 
stock production must provide much 
stored feed for the winter months. 
The cheapest of these are the leg- 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Natural Fertilizer 
Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate 
mixed with one load manure will in- 


crease your crop yield from 40 to 75 
per cent. Write TODAY for prices. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 




































Our book tells how to 
catch dead loads of fish where 
you failed the old-fashion way. 
Write for it. We pay the postage. Ten 55 
fe thousand satisfied users in over 30 states, Hs 
2 We are sole manufacturers of the celee »} 
wa 


brated Double Muzzle Wire Fish Basket, \ 
Our sales cover over 20 states. \ 
EUREKA FISH NET CO. 
Griffin, Ga, and Dallas, Tex, “_- 7 


Registered Kentucky 
ammoth 





Jacks, Jenn-ts, Saddle and: 
Harness Stal ions, 





We have more big Jacks and 
Sta'liun- than ever befure A guarantee back of 
eve:y one that is ass tid as the bills. 
Breeders of Tamworth ang Hampshire Swine. 
Stock ail ages fur asle. 
J. F. COOK & CO,, Lexington, Ky. 


umes, silage and cottonseed meal and 
with these, the winter pastures, and 
the rough forage which may easil) 
be produced, our short winters shoul: 
not stand in the way of successfu 
live stock growing. 





Mr. Isaac H. Dunlap, of Bonlee. 
N. C., has offered prizes of $25, $15, 
and $10 for the three best yields of 
corn on an acre grown by his cus- 
tomers next year. A good example 
for other progressive millers to fo!- 
low. 





I hope to see the time when every 
farmer is reading some good farm 
paper. I think yours the best I ever 
saw.—W. D. Roughton, Elizabeth 
City, N. C. 
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ROCK PHOSPHATE 


H'ghest grade, firely grourd Tennessee Phos- 
pha e Rock, guaranteed 28 to 30 per cent 
phoephoric acid, sold d‘rect to consumers at 
lowest prices. 


Prompt shipments, 


Southern Lime & Phosphate Co., 








Birmingham, Alabama. 














THE FARM 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write 
for bulletin by the best authority in 
the United States on Lime on the Farm, 
and get price of the purest lime. Don’t 
buy earth, water, sand, etc. A postal 
will give you reasons. 





PUWHATAN LIME cO «* Strasburg, Va. 








Free! 








An Outfit for Testing 
Your Soil. It 
Will 
Show You if Your 


Sweetened to produce its best—the 
acidity must be neutralized, for soils should 
be slightly alkaline to produce their utmost. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 












Most soils after the use 
ofacid fertilizer become 


productive. 
Your soil must be 





available as plant food. 


for acidity. 


Dept. B 





This lime will correct acidity, sweeten the soil, make humus available 
—bind together light sandy lands —open up heavy clays. 
It will make the dormant Potash and Phosphoric Acid in your soil 


Write us now for our booklet and our free outfit for testing your soil 


A. S. LEE ©& SONS CO.,, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 











Cheap Fertilizer 








Oyster Shell Lime 


Reference: 





Oyster Shell 


ground fine, so it can be used in a distributor, and a burner used in burning it that makes 
A FINE FERTILIZER. 

Will correct acidity in land 

Will prev ‘nt rust in Cotton 

W:I! prevent sheddin- in Cotton 

Will prevent Klack Root 

and makes available, and makes one of the best all-around land enrichers in existence. 


Pree EL. COMMING 


N. H. BLITCH & CO., Meggett, S. C., or any Truck Farmer. 


Lime 


It Unlocks Phosphoric 
and Potash Deposits 
in the land 


Meggett 
Soke 














Soil that 1s 


ba~co, and all other crops. 


Southern Distributors, 








LAN? Line 


used year after year loses its vital properties, 
and as a result crops grow poorer or even worthless. Rem- 
edy this condition by using R-R LAND LIME, the long- 
est tried and best known kind on the market. 

With an application of R-R LAND LIME, the soil 
gives out new life and vitality. Sour soil becomes sweet, 
and sandy soil so changed that abundant crops and Juxu- 
riant vegetation are obtained. 

R-R is a specially prepared LAND and PLANT 
FOOD—better for fertilizer for wheat, cotton, corn, to- 


Write for our interesting catalogues, sample and prices. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 


Charleston, S. C. 


Cargoes arriving at Wilmington and Charleston for distribution to the interior. 
WRITE NOW. 
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7 —<WHAT [AM DOING FOR BETTER CROPS NEXT YEAR.°—— 





MAKING MANURE FOR NEXT 
YEAR'S CROP. 

Messrs. Editors: We are clean- 
ing out ditches, cutting some old 
ones deeper, and digging new ones to 
better drain our farm; digging up old 
hedgerows and old ditch banks to 
compost with stable manure for next 
crop. 

We are saving hay to feed to cattle 
with cottonseed meal this winter to 
make manure to compost with hedge- 
row and old ditch bank. It beats 
guano all to pieces, but guano pays 
much better when used with such 
compost than when used by itself. 
Good compost makes fine crops. 

We are sowing rye in our cotton 
middles for poultry, as a cover crop 
for protection of land in winter, and 
for grazing in early spring, also for 
the good it does the next year’s crop. 

We are saving all the cowpea seed 
we can. 

We get our cottonseed meal by ex- 
changing cotton seed for it. We sell 
the cotton, but put the seed back on 
the land after feeding the meal to 
cattle. We get a double profit from 
the seed in that way. 

A. W. COOPER. 

Jacksonville, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—Mr. Cooper 
is certainly on the right track in ex- 
changing his cottonseed for meal, 
feeding this to cattle and saving the 
manure; but we doubt if he can make 
that composting business pay. The 
best way to handle manure is to put 
it on the land as made. Composting, 
for most crops, is a mere waste of 
labor. 





A GOOD ROTATION PLANNED. 


Messrs. Editors: I began to pre- 
pare for next year last year. In 
other words, I laid ‘the foundation 
for a complete three-year rotation. 
After alloting a sufficiently large 
area for pastures, permanent and 
otherwise, the remaining land will 
be divided into three flelds of equal 
size and rotated as follows: 

Cotton, followed by a fall seeding 
of oats. 

Cowpeas after oats are off. This 
pea hay will be saved and the land 
seeded to crimson clover or wheat, 
to be turned under in the spring. 

Corn planted flat with a check-row 
planter. At silking and tasseling 
time about one and a half bushels of 
peas will be planted broadcast in the 
corn and worked in with 30-inch 
heel-sweeps running not over two 
inches deep. The peas will be put 
down in this manner and im such 
quantities to form a complete cover- 
ing for the ground, preventing unde- 
sirable growths and preserving the 
soil moisture. The corn will be gath- 
ered from the stalks and the husked 
ears hauled to the barn, then cattle 
and hogs in sufficient numbers will 
be turned in to clean the peas and 
wasted corn. 

Later the cattle will be fed on pea 
hay, cottonseed meal and some corn, 
while pasturing the other two fields 
during favorable weather, wher the 
pastured-off corn field will be deeply 
broken and slightly ridged up for 
cotton. 

I realize that this will not be con- 
sidered the best farm practice by 
some authorities, but my immediate 
object is to rapidly build up a badly 
depleted soil and the above plan is 
the result of extensive reading, ma- 
ture deliberation and excellent ad- 
vice. Of course, this complete scheme 
cannot be put into immediate effect 
for several reasons, but I will tell 
you what I am doing towards it. 

I am disking up the pea flelds- pre- 
paratory to seeding them with wheat 
this year. I am also trying a small 








piece of crimson clover so that if it 
succeeds it can be used, in the future, 
to turn under for corn. 

The cotton field will be planted in 
wheat to be turned under next spring 
before planting peas. This in order 
to get humus in the geil as fast as 
possible. 

Unfortunately a severe windstorm 
blew the corn about so badly that 
peas could not be planted, and the 
cotton will have to be fertilized with 
commercial nitrogen next spring. 
This corn field was broken to a depth 
of six inches last winter with disk 
gangs and will be plowed at least 
three inches deeper next month with 
the same plows. In January or Feb- 
ruary I intend laying-off this in 5-foot 
rows, raising a 4- or 65-inch bed. After 
the beds are settled they will be kept 
well harrowed with light smoothing 
harrows, se that advantage cam be 
taken of the first favorable weather 
late in March to get the seed in the 
ground. [I intend using between 50 
and 100 pounds of nitrate of soda to 
the acre to start the young plants 
off rapidly. After that the harrows 
will be kept going until the cotton is 
too large for such cultivation. 

I have both the seed cotton and 
the seed corn ready for next spring. 
The cotton seed is from a Triumph 
seed patch, which is, by the way, 
more worth while than anything else 
on-the place. The seed corn is field- 
selected Mosby. 

I have run the levels for the ditch; 
that ditch that is going to make pos- 
sible the draining of every acre, and 
that was not dug at first because it 
involved so much labor and expense. 
It is as good as a certainty now, be- 
cause I have promised myself that 
I would not attempt another crop 
without it. 

Last winter and spring, after flat- 
breaking the land I took advantage 
of the heavy rains to note the places 
where water stood, and as soon as 
it was dry enough, ran through them 
with a two-horse grader, working 
the excavated earth back irmto the 
fieldjs so that both the planters and 
cultivators could cross the shallow 
drains. Of course, the drains have 
filled up more or less, but cleaning 
them will now be a small matter. 

I also made an attempt to remove 
every stump, sprout and root from 
the fields and while many wagon 
loads were hauled out, yet the plows 
found many others, so I am also hav- 
ing the mattox sharpened ‘‘to prepare 
for better crops next year.” 

BRADNER J. MOORE. 

Inverness, Miss. 





Editorial Comment.—Mr. Moore’s 
methods may not be the best—the ab- 
solute ‘‘best’”’ is hard to attain, and 
circumstances will always 
methods; but 





govern | 


good” to us. Just how much winter 
pasturing he can or should do on the 
fields he is cultivating is uncer- 
tain, but ‘‘better lands, more easi- 
ly worked,” is a good ideal to have 
in view. 





AIMING AT BETTER LAND. 


Messrs. Editors: I note your re- 
quest to tell you what I am doing to 
prepare for better crops next year. 

Last fall I harvested my corn;, 
and don’t think I made over 10 
bushels per acre, although I did not 
measure it. I cut the corn off and 
shocked it, then double disked it well 
and sowed it in crimson clover, inoc- 
ulating the land with dirt from a 
neighbor’s field. Last spring when 
the clover died I broke the land deep 
with two-horse turning plow, turning 
under the entire crop of clover. Then 
I prepared the land well and sowed 
it in cowpeas, Whippoorwill, putting 
one bushel of peas and two hundred 
pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate 
per acre, on the poorer spots I put 
what manure [ could rake up, also 
some rock phosphate and disked all 
in well. I have just harvested a 
good crop of pea hay and double- 
disked well and sowed to crimson 
clover again and harrowed in. The 
clover came up in three days. To- 
day I littered my stable and gave the 
manure a good dressing of Tennessee 
floats or rock phosphate as often 
before, 


I have my pea hay under shelter 


and will get the value of it in nice 









fine lot of good manure next spring to 
g» on my crimson clover sod for corn, 
Also the skim-milk and buttermilk 
will make my three-fourths Essex 
pigs saucy in January and February 
when the snow is on the sround and 
I expect the corn which {| STOW on 
this clover land with this manure to 
make the pigs ‘‘which will arrive in 
January,” saucy next fall. 

I have another field in peas and 
soy beans which I will drain this Win- 
ter and sow in peas in spring for hay 
and next fall I will disk thoroughly 
and seed to crimson clover for my 
1912 corn crop. I will butcher a 
large hog October 12, and sel] him 
and buy a trio of registered Duroe 
Jersey pigs. I would sow field No. 
2 this fall, but I want to ditch it and 
remove the stumps. 

Now, last, but by no means least, 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
ai a Low Price 


Absolutely the best. wagon buiit for ey 
of heavy teaming. Low steel wheels, wide tne 
Will last a lifetime without repairs. 


s STEEL WHEELS 
















for farm wagons 
4 any size to fit 
; am any axic, Send 
Ny ," a free 
* booklet be 
b yw (14) < you buy a sau 
= ~T asct of wheels, 
: MPIRE MFG. CO., Box 73H Quincy, I, 





Steel Wheels> 


. That’s So! Hired hands are 
pm getting scarcer every day; 
} W\ but LOW DOWN STEUL 
‘\\ WHEELS will help to take 
{ Then, too, the 
my sun don’t affect a steel wheel 
Iylike it does the best of hired 
\ ihelp. More brain and less 
@pmuscle nowadays. Cata 
by logue free to you. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO, 


ox 68, Havana, ll, 
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FAVORITES FOR 30 YEARS 
“HICKORY” and 


One Horse 


“PIEDMONT” 


Two Horse 


Farm Wagons 











When the question of STRENGTH 
and DURABILITY is considered 
these WAGONS are acknowledged 
LEADERS. 


Our special design in gear makes them 
UNBREAKABLE. We use only the 
best material, which is inspected carefully 
before it is accepted and also after it has 
been worked into the completed Wagon. 


Thirty years ago when our firet wagon was made its superixr QUALITY was recognized 
by the farmers who wa ted tne BEST WAGON ard the same thi h a 
farmer asks ior a “‘ H/CKOKRY’? or “* PLEDMUNT ” wagon. i ee 


See them at your dealers, If he can’t supply you, mail us the coupon in this ad. and we 


wi'l have you supplied. : 





Piedmont Wagon 


Wagons, to 
Company, i a ah 
Manufacturers Teh pee 





Hickory, :: ‘N. Carolina 


Please send detailed information about your 




















$7.49 
The Qualities Desired in a Vehicle You Will Find Most Highly Developed in a 
GOLDEN EAGLE 


This has been proven by performance on long mail routes, and many other hard serv 
eT 








FREE Our Big New Catalog 


Send for it at once, select from the many different styles shown the 
Vehicle you want, mail your order to us and we will ship you a 
Vehicle superior to one sold by the Dealer or Agent and will 
guarantee a saving from $15.00 to $35.00 on your outfit. 





which our Vehicles are being tried out every day. 
Every Genuine Golden Eagle Vehicle Bears Our Trade Mark. 


Beware of Imitations 


Mail a one cent (1c) postal card today for our Big Free Catalog 2 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


< 10-12 Piedmont Ave., ATLANTA, GA. 


FREE och 
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I am still reading The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette and can recom- 
mend it to all. 
BE. F. SOUTHERLAND. 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 





PREPARATION FOR A TOMATO 
CROP. 


Messrs. Editors: As you are prob- 
ably aware, this section is known for 
its production of tomatoes, and it is 
about this crop that I wish to tell 
you. 

I have a corner of about an acre 
upon which was grown a crop of 
oats, sown last February. I cut 
about 3,000 pounds of fine oat hay 
and immediately plowed the land and 
planted in cowpeas. The peas were 
sown in drills about 24 inches apart, 
and worked out with a fertilizer drill, 
sowing 600 pounds of acid phosphate. 
After this, to keep the ground as 
level as possible, I ran a 14-tooth 
cultivator in the rows, which left a 
fine dust mulch around the peas. 
They made a fine growth, cutting 
about two tons of fine hay. After 
the peas were off the ground, I disk- 
ed the plot and drilled in 1 bushel of 
rye and 1 peck of hairy vetch. Upon 
this I expect to distribute the accum- 
ulation of manure, as well as pas- 
ture the plot awhile, turning under 
for green manure in spring in time 
to plant the acre in my tomate crop. 

By the above method I expect to 
cut out the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers, which keep down the profits 
as well as hurt our lands. 

PHIL. B. JONES. 

Humboldt, Teng. 





Editorial Comment.—We fear Mr. 
Jones is making a mistake in cutting 
out the commercial fertilizers on his 
tomato crop. By getting his soil in 


such good condition by the use of 
cover crops and manure, he is just 
preparing it so that he can make fer- 
tilizers pay and enable them to help 
build up his land. 





ENGE sisazses* 
} Made—— 
:Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay alifreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Bor 72 w hester, Indi 



































a Rust Proof - Bull Strong 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, Bee i 
ayeesy pom hogs, chickens, etc.’ 160 styles. 
i>, =] BARGAIN PRICES: 
a | 14 Cents Per Rod Up. 
K a We pay the freight. Lawn Fences 
ese and Gates. Free catalog and sample. 
=i The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
ie DEPT. 89 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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For 18-in. 14 8-4¢ for 22-in. Hog 











for 32-inch; 25¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
fence 28 1-2e. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.58 Catalogue free. 
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WHY VETCHES WINTER-KILL. could carry out the provisions of the 


Several correspondents have com- /@W Just as it is carried out in the 
plained of the vetches freezing out, pure food law. I hope that you will 
or winter-killing, and on their very see to working out some method of 
limited experience have advised protecting the public from the seed 
farmers to leave this excellent crop &'@tt as well as some others. 
alone. This is another instance of Le 8. ROGERS, M.D. 
the unreliability of a teacher who Holmes Co., Miss. 
relies entirely on his own experience. 
No one man can have a sufficiently ner ee b 
broad experience to make him a safe _ Editorial Comment: The writer of 
teacher if he ignores the experience ‘2 above is certainly right when he 
of all others, and certainly no one states that seedsmen should be re- 
has any right to advise farmers not quired to put better products on the 
to sow the vetches just because he “@rket. When any business openly 
tried them once and they failed. announces that it does not even 

There are just two reasons which guarantee the articles sold true to 
will account for 95 per cent of the V@riety name, there is something 
failures of the vetches by winter- Wrons. There will be difficulties en- 
killing, The first and most common countered in enforcing a seed law 
cause of this trouble is too late seed- ‘hat do not occur in enforcing our 
ing. If sown after the middle of fertilizer, feeding stuffs and pure 
October, and in some sections after food laws; but seed laws are being 
the ist of October, insufficient growth ®®forced in some States and should 
of roots will be made to enable them be in all. Moreover, there should be 
to stand heavy freezing, especially on 2 National seed law to control inter- 
poorly drained land. Late sowing is state trade in seeds. It will take 
also likely to be a failure if the Much money, a great deal of judg- 
weather proves dry so that a good Mewt and much hard work to en- 
root is’ not obtained. The other force a seed law, but it can be done 
cause of winter-killing is the sowing 204 Will pay. 
of vetch on land not properly inocu- But all complaints of the bad qual- 
lated. If not inoculated, vigorous ity of seed sent out by seedsmen 
young plants are not likely to devel- are not just. Take for example the 
op, except on rich land, and in such case of the soy beans complained of 
case, winter-killing is more likely by our correspondent. If a test of 
to occur. these seed for germination before 

Sowed at the proper time, on in- planting had showed that they were 
oculated and well-drained soil, the practically all dead, then the seeds- 
vetches—Hairy and smooth Oregon man is to blame, but without such 
—are a reasonably certain crop and test no one can know just where the 
suffer little from winter-killing. blame lies. Soy beans frequently 
fail to come up to a stand, even 
WE NEED STATE INSPECTION OF when good seed are used. They re- 

SEEDS. quire a good seed bed and must not 

Messrs. Editors: There is one ae gga oe Geep. On the ote 
question our agricultural papers hand, if planted too shallow, so they 
should pay attention to—this is, to ps ~~" get sufficient moisture, they 
purity of planting seeds shipped into don’t come up. 
our State. We have a law making We are for a seed law in every 
the fertilizer man show analysis of State; not too stringent at first, but 
his goods, a law to compel food pro- SUCch as will improve the quality of 
ducts to show what they are made the seed without doing injustice to 
of; a law to compel feedstuff for ®2Y honest merchant. The com- 
stock to show what it is. We need Plaint that extravagant claims are 
a law to compel seed dealers te show Made for seeds is also one well 
what per cent of their seed show| SSS: 
good from actual tests. 

The writer bought a lot of soy bean 
seed from a seed company, and from 
several acres planted only six came 
up by actual count. No redress can 
be had from these dealers, nor will 
they give any when called upon to 
do so. Yet they flood the country 
with their advertisements, boasting 
of the high quality of their seed, etc. 
This is worth nothing to the farmer. 
The way the law is now, he has no 
protection whatever. Pass a law for 
seed dealers such as the pure food 
and feed laws with the same penal- 
ties, thousands of dollars would be 
saved to the farmers of our State 
every year. This is practical. The 
Agricultural College at Starkville 











Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed 








1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
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EC Cheaper and far more durable than 
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You really should have our inter- 
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taken. The food manufacturers or 
sellers are compelled to label their 
products correctly and there should 
be some way of making those who 
offer seeds for sale a little more mod- 
est in their claims. Possibly buying 
by sample and educating the buyers. 
may be the only possible protection 
against the extravagant claims of 
seedsmen. 

We do not believe that seedsmen 
are any less honest or intelligent 
than other merchants, but owing to 
the importance of good seed and the 
serious consequences of mistakes, a 
sane and properly enforced law for 
the safeguarding and control of the 
seed business is very much to be de- 
sired. 4 
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._z A John Deere 
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book called “‘ BETTER FARMING.” 
It tells all about— 


Alfalfa Making Hay 
Dairying Fighting Frost. 
Seed Wheat Silos 
Corn Crops Cultivation 
Stock Feeding Cotton Crops 
Art of Plowing Soil Fertility 
Boll Weevil Gasolene Engines 
Controlling Weeds Adjusting Plows 


Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your land is high priced and hired help expensive. 
There is only one way to make big money—use ime 
plements that cut down the cost of your crops. Isn’t 
it true that when you break something on a plow it 
is nearly always a cast part? Wherever strain comes 
ona John Deere Plow there you will find steel—tool 
steel. Take any plow that has had hard work for 
five years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
has been in service that long—and see the difference. 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor material. 
You can see the wear and the defects. The John 
Deere will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 
est job. Then you begin to know that quality counts. 





You can take pride in owning a John Deere— 
! the standard plow of the world for 
“al two generations. 

















ah Se 
We will send you the 80-page, illus- 
trated book free if yo. write and ask for 


Package No. 2 


Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 





Freight prepaid to your Railroad Stati 
raakes big profits out of Cow 

eas. Hulls and cleans with- The above prices include sufficient large- 
out bursting the peas-increases beaded galvanized nail+ and liquid cement 
heir value 10c per, bushel. coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
Many have given entire satis- each roll) te properly lay the same 


° tion for over 10 years. {l- “p» 
Hf ak saaa Gan tone au and Catalog “P” mailed free for the 


ww request. Write today Dept. 22 
CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


#33 SANDERS MFG. CO, 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 





al Rome, Ga. 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement, 
Lime Plaster ate . ete 
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Special 
Greatly Improved—Patented Price 
Makes a SULKY PLOW of any No 
Walking Plow. — Side 


Plowman rides, Draft 
handles plow by 
levers and has ab- 
solute control how- 
ever hard the ground. 
Saves horses; fits right 
or left hand, wood or 
steel beam plcws. New 
model has greatly im- 
proved lever adjustment, 
Simple to handle. 


WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO., 226 Park St., Pt. Washington, Wis. 


























Olds Gasoline Engines 














cal to own—30 years 





bLinguantton 


Minneapolis Los Angeles 





have exclusive features that are abso- 
lutely necessary in a satisfactory en- 
gine, making them the mo 


gasoline engine of the world—you are 
guaranteed against any repair bills for one year. 
about the Olds when youare offered ‘something just as good.”” 
afst on Engine Work: 1046 2ager St., Lansing, Mich. 
the Sheep} Philadelphia 
live stock | 
dry, clean 
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J HERS ENS g SUUGT STALE COTTER 


Best by actual test. “Tasting the 
pudding is the proof thereof.” Put 
our machine to field test with others 
and if ours does not prove itself the 
best we will pay expense of making 


~% the test. A square deal is all we ask. 


Don’t delay. Write us at once, we 
have something to tell you. 


The Jno. A. McKay Manufacturing Co., 
DUNN, N. O. 
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PRACTICAL TILE DRAINAGE. 


1IMl.—The Lands That Should Be Drained—Great Areas Along 
the Coast That May Be Reclaimed—How to Handle the Little 


Wet Spots in the Uplands. 


_By A. L. French, R. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


the different purposes of tile 

drainage; now let us consider 
for a little while the places on our 
farm that it will pay us in dollars 
and cents to thoroughly drain (and 
thorough drainage means almost 
every time under- 
drainage, for the 
reasons pointed to 
in our. previous 
paper). In the 
great Coast-Plain 
country millions 
of acres of choice 
land, almost level. 
need drainage the 
worst way. I have 
seen thousands of 
acres in eastern North Carolina and 
other thousands—yes, hundreds of 
thousands—in south Mississippi that 
I am positive could be made to pro- 
duce three times their present aver- 
age crop were they thoroughly drain- 
ed. Then, with under-drainage, as 
hinted in an earlier paper, we have a 
good crop year after year, because 
we have put our lands in shape so we 
may take advantage of adverse sea- 
sons; our tiled land being able to 
care for vastly more water in a sea- 
son of floods, storing up millions of 
tons of surplus water, because of 
greater porosity of soil, for use of the 
crops in times of succeeding drouth. 
On these flat lands, especially those 
having stiff clay subsoil, we have a 


| OUR LAST paper we discussed 





A. L. FRENCH. 


succession of floods and drouths be- 
cause the water that falls in such 
abundance at times cannot penetrate 
to any great depth, so that when the 
tcp few inches of soil is water-soak- 
ea and the crops half drowned, the 
balance of the water flows away to 
make trouble on the rivers and 
creeks. 


We Can Afford to Under-Drain Cheap 
Lands. 


This great advantage we have of 
abundart rainfall in the southeast 
should be made better use of than 
simply drown us out. Western peo- 
ple are plowing, harrowing and sub- 
working their lands two years to se- 
cure one crop and must keep up this 
expensive work every year and then 
secure only half the crop every other 
year than our country, because of 
abundant rainfall, is capable of pro- 
ducing every year if we will proper- 
ly underdrain the lands. And with 
us, when the work is completed the 
expense stops; for tile properly laid, 
will last forever. 

Men complain that our southeast- 
ern lands are too low in price to pay 
us for this expensive work of tile 
drainage. As the writer sees it, this 
is arn entirely erroneous idea, as with 
the high prices that all farm products 
command today—and are almost 
sure to command in the future—no 
soil that is put in shape to produce 
bumper crops every year, with scarce- 
ly a chance of failure, will be low 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, _ 


in price. It has been my experience 
that about the most expensive thing 
we do is to cultivate land with the 
attendant expense necessary today, 
then, because of failure to comply 
with one or two necessary conditions, 
reap a partial or complete failure. 
Ore of the chief reasons for our 
cheap Southern lands is that said 
lands are not in shape that they can 
be depended upon to produce proper 
results from labor expended upon 
them, and when we have them in 
condition that dependance may be 
pu* “von them, they will no longer 
be low in price. We must get away 
from this idea of working four acres 
of land to secure the crop one acre 
would produce if proper conditions 
prevailed. 


Co-Operative Work in the Coast 
Country. 


The larger amount of this coast 
country is so level as that the drain- 
age should be undertaken, we be- 
lieve, on a co-operative plan, many 
land-owners combining, and a com- 
petent engineer should be employed 
to lay out the drains where the drain 
ditches must be graded to a nicety, 
to secure the maximum of capacity 
for the tiles. Where large amounts 
of tile are to be used and the proper 
grade of clay is available. it will 
probably pay well to purchase a good 
tile machine and make those needed 
within a radius of ten or fifteen miles 
at some central point, thus saving 
freight charges, which add_ very 
largely to the cost of the tile. The 
writer knows of several places in the 
Central West where tile-making 
plants are located and the farmers 
within a radius of ten to fifteen miles 
take millions of the tiles right from 
the yard, the hauling being done at 
times when other team work is not 
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Choose the Wagon That 


Has Best Served 
Southern Planters 


_—For Over Fifty 


Years — 


HY buy a wagon you 4ofe will turn out all right 
when it’s so easy to get one you 4vzow will be 


satisfactory ? 


tion is the fact that— 


It is a 


Studebaker wagons are built for 
every section of the country and to meet all conditions. Do 
you know that over 2,000,000 bales of cotton have 
hauled to market each year for 40 yearson Studebaker W.gons? 

The best recommendation that any vehicle can have— 
the strongest guarantee that it will give its purchaser satisfac- 


been 








More than a million vehicles bearing this name are in daily use—many 25 to 30 years old—and 


still giving good service. 


This is only possible because no material is received and accepted at the | 


Studebaker works that is not first class and up to specifications, and no vehicles are allowed to go out 
of it until they have been carefully inspected and tested and found to be right up to the Studebaker standard 
The oldest, largest and most successful dealers everywhere handle Studebaker Wagons - another proof 


of their superiority. 
wagon you buy. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 


Largest Vehicle Factories in the World 





Let us tell you the name of the one nearest you so you can be sure about the next 
When you write we will send our Studebaker 1911 Farmers’ Almanac. 


South Bend, Indiana 


pushing. Ten years ago 3-ineh tile 
could be purchased at the yards at 
$8 to $9 per thousand 


Drainage in the Hill Country, 


Let us run up-country a little way 
now, into the Piedmont country (the 
section, by the way, that the writer 
expects to live long enough to see 
become one of the great live stock 
producing sections of America), and 
have a look at the springy hillsides, 
the little cat swamps, the low, wet 
valleys between the hills, the swampy 
creek and river bottoms, ete., with 
which this section abounds. Up here 
in my own county I want to see many 
million feet of tile drain laid within 
the next few years. That little nap. 
row valley full of springs and cut up 
in every direction with deep ditches 
is going to become the finest land on 
your farm, brother farmer, whey 
strings of tile have taken the place 
of the deep ditches and lateral draing 
have tapped every wet weather 
spring and even gone Way "Dp on the 
side of the hills and provided an un- 
derground outlet for the water from 
that troublesome little spring that 
has for generations been making 
the whole side of the slope too wet 
to work properly, or when worked, 
to produce even average crops. Then 
when all of this land is in condition 
that you may drive large teams haul- 
ing heavy tools clear across, you will 
be encouraged to plow deeper and 
cultivate more carefully, and your 
farming operations will have become 
a delight because of your ability to 
accomplish so much greater results 
with less expense for labor. 

Redeem the Little Waste Spots. 

And that miserable little swamp 
right in the center of your finest field 
which is so small as that an open 
ditch for an outlet would take up 
more land than does the swamp it- 


self, and for this reason you and 
ither have worked around it for 
fty years; the little eye-sore stay- 


ig right there cutting up the field, 
aking the working of the balance 
f the field much more expensive, 
ecause of cutting the rows in half 
nd making twice the turning of 
‘achinery that would have been ne 
essary had the little place been 
‘rained.—I am going to tell you next 
eek how we are getting rid of these 
ittle fellows on Sunny Home Farm. 
Yes, and those rich little bottoms 
‘hat you always pick on which to 
lant your pet acre of corn (and 4 
ood thing that you don’t try for 
1iore than an acre else you would 
e obliged to have more than one 
ield). You are going to lay tile the 
‘oming winter in all those ditches, 
‘over every thing up, then when you 
ind you can just as well cultivate 
your pet acre in 40- to 60-rod rows 
vou will decide that the whole field 
nay as well be petted, and you will 
ret to working for big average crops. 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pan pbiet on Ferm Drainage. 
Tells why and bow to drain. Drair tile will ma 


productive your best lands now too wet for prop? 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at f* 
sonable prices. Write for pamphiet and prices 


Pomona, N. *. 
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CHOICE OF CROPS TO FOLLOW COTTON 


A Splendid Opportunity This Year for a Good Oat Crop—Regin 
Now to Prepare for Next Year’s Corn and Cotton Crops. 


By Prof. J. 


the Cotton Belt there will 

be practically no top crop. 
Hence, if the supply of labor per- 
mits, many a field will be cleared of 
cotton at an early date. This early 
removal of cotton permits a greater 
range of choice as to the best crop to 
grow next year where cotton grew 
this year. 

If we were asked to name what 
might be called a standard rotation 
for the Cotton States it would read 
like this: 

First year, cotton. 

Second year, corn with cowpeas 
between the rows. 

Third year, oats, followed by cow- 
peas. 

Fourth year, cotton. 

This gives half of the land in cot- 
ton, and is generally recognized as 
a very practical plan. The chief 
reason why cotton is here followed 
by corn lies in the fact that corn ts 
easily removed, whatever the char- 
acter of the season, in time for the 
planting of fall oats, while cotton 
usually occupies the land too late for 
the best growth of oats. 

However, the exceptionally early 
date at which many fields this year 
will be free of cotton makes it pos- 
sible to construct a rotation just as 
good or better than the above by hav- 
ing oats instead of corn to follow 
cotton. 

As between the two crops, the ad- 
vantage of the small grain lies large- 
ly in the fact that it requires the ex- 
penditure of less labor per acre than 
does the growth of corn. Hence, the 
farmer in a locality where labor ts 
scarce or growing scarcer will year 
by year substitute small grain for a 
part of his corn. This by no means 
implies that the production of corn 
will be neglected or decreased. On 
the other hand, the condition just 
mentioned offers every inducement 


SEED WHEAT AND OATS FOR SALE 


Pure Purple Striw Sead Wheat $175. Appler 
Oats 90c nse Wheat in 2 bu. and Oata in 5 bu 
sacks, All recleaned and graded in Ch.tham mill, 
F. 0. B. Mari-tta, cash with order. 


I want to buy Whipporwill peas (Improved 
preferred.) 


John P. Cheney, - - Marietta, Ga. 


TEXAS RUST-PROOF SEED OATS 


1250 bushels Texas Rust-proof Seed Oats, Bde 
ob. ears, Washington N. C. 


7, H. Jennette, Lake Landing, 'N. C. 


Cotton Planting Seed and 
Cowpeas Wanted —rrswcr ina 


and Cowpeas, c r tots and ‘ees, 
and we want all fancy cocun growers. especially 
of early t»pes, to wr te us at once, wi h samo! s, 
for present and future oelivery, giviog amounts, 
types for sale, and orice 


N. L. WILLTE SEEO CO, Augusta, Ga. 


FOR SALE em te.rce: 
land Big Boll Cot- 
— ee ton Seed, Mariboro 
Corn, Cook's improved Cotton Seed 
Cotton Seed and Oats 81 pe- bu., Corn £2. 
€ grow our serd and have our gin o keep them 
Pure Order now, aS we never have envugh to 
t through t~e season 
WRiTE Us FOR DESCRIPTION, ETC, 
Vi EYARD F \RM. Gr.ffin, Ga 


Fine cotton a large part of 
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R. F. D. No 2, Max:'ov, N.C, 


PEAS AND SOJA BEANS WANT<D 


for November and December delivery. Please 
Quote us. E W. JONES & Co., Seedsmen, Woodlawn, Va. 


SEED WHEAT 


Sp'endid standard varieties now ready for ship- 
ment. Currells Prolific Leeks Prolific, Fulcastor. 
Fultz, Red Chaff and other varieties selected from 
the very best fields in North Carolina. AlsoN.C 

Rye, Appler, Burt and Sensation Oats 
Prices on application. 


HIGKORY SEED GOMP’Y. 


HICKORY, N. C. 











F. Duggar. 


to make a maximum yield of corn 
on a minimum amount of land. 

An additional slight advantage 
which oats have as compared with 
corn, is the fact thata larger growth 
of cowpeas is usually obtained by 
sowing these after oats than by 
planting them in the corn, though 
this is by no means a universal rule 

Moreover, the cowpeas thus grown 
as the exclusive crop after oats, may 
be much more economically harvest- 
ed than those in the corn field. 

The point of this article is not to 
imply that an acre of oats is better 
than an acre of corn, but that those 
farmers who wish to increase their 
acreage of oats have this year an un- 
usual opportunity to do so. 

The error that too many farmers 
will fall into next year will be in 
planting too large an acreage in cot- 
ton. This will probably be especially 
fatal at that time, since we may ex- 
pect a universal attempt to produce 
a large cotton crop in 1911, induced 
by the present high price of the sta- 
ple. If the attempt is successful, 
there is the probability of lower 
prices next year than now prevail. 
Hence, the wisest policy is sl’szhtly to 
reduce the acreage in cotton and to 
attempt to make at least the same 
number of bales by more intensive 
cultivation of the smaller area. It 
iz none too early now to make plans 
for this reduction, the first step in 
which consists in putting into profit- 
able use the poorer acres now in cot- 
ton. This may well be done by sow- 
ing them in oats, to be followed By 
any of the legumes next summer, for 
example, by cowpeas or velvet beans. 
or soy beans or peanuts. 





VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 





Farmers’ Short Course. 


Messrs. Editors: Arrangements 
have already been made and an- 
nouncements sent out for the Farm- 
ers’ Short Course, to be held at the 
V. P. IL, January 16th to Febuary 
12. F91t, 

The course this winter has been 
made more practical by giving more 
demonstrations and fewer lectures. 
This arrangement will be pursued in 
compliance with the ideas of farmers 
who have hitherto attended. There 
will, however, be public lectures in 
the evenings at various times, usual- 
ly illustrated, and on subjects of in- 
‘erest to the farmer. 


Hog Cholera Serum. 


At a recent meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture, Commission- 
or George W. Koiner gave an account 
of the work of the board since its 
ast meeting. He commented espe- 
cially on the supply of hog cholers 
serum now being supplied to the 
farmers under the new State law. 
Jo far, he has issued about 1,000 
loses, the results being satisfactory. 


State Inspection of Seeds. 


The board then took up the admin- 
‘stration of the new agricultural seed 
inspection law. A committee of the 
board having met some weeks ago 
and adopted a set of regulations 
which the State Board ratified. 

The new law provides that the 
packages must be labelled so as to 
tell what per cent of foreign seeds is 
in each package, except in cases 
where they come up to all require- 
ments. And in this case they must 
be marked “standard.” 

It has been reported to the Board 
that some seedsmen are marking the 
packages ‘“‘not guaranteed” and stat- 
ing that the purchaser must take all 


the risk whether the clover seeds he 
buys at a high price will germinate 


clover or weeds. 

The board decreed that nothing 
shall be printed on the labels save 
such as is authorized and required by 
its own regulations. This means that 
the adulteration and its percentage 
must be plainly printed on all labels, 
except as to “standard” seeds. 

J. M. BELL. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS AT 
N. C. STAE FAIR. 


Messrs. Editors: The agricultural 
display was not only more artistic in 
arrangement but was by far more ex- 
tensive and varied than ever before. 
The Boys’ Corn Club, county and 
collective individual exhibits were 
particularly fine. About a hundred 
different lots of corn grown by the 
progressive boy farmers of the State 
were on exhibition and attracted con- 
siderable attention. To Prof. Schaub. 
of the A. & M. College, is due much 
credit for his efforts in bringing to- 
gether and installing these exhibits 
Tn this contest three premiums of 
$100, $50 and $25 respectively were 
awarded for the most prolific and 
best exhibit of any variety of corn. 
The premiums were awarded as fol- 
lows: 

(1) J. C. Tewis, Reedy Branch: 
(2) Vester Blalock, Norwood; (3) 
Raymond Hill, Lexington. 

In the best single ear contest. 
Exum Goodwin, Apex, and in the 
hest 19-ear exhibit, Shirley School- 
field, Greensboro, both bovs. carrie? 
off the prizes. J. F. Batts, Garner 
won first prize for the best exhibit 
of 20 ears of corn of any varietv 
and six stalks of same with ears at- 
tached. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh. 
won first prize for the best single 
stalk of cotton of any varietv, and 
for the best group of five stalks of 
Simnkins’ Prolific cotton. The pre- 
miums for county exhibits were 
awarded as follows: 

(1) J. H. Sharne, of Guilford; (2) 
Howell, of Haywood: (3) Holt 
and Homewood. of Alamance; (4) 
John Perry, of Chatham. 

For the best, most varied and most 
artistically arranged collective ag- 
Tievitural individual exhibit, J. H 
Robhins. of Wake, and A. E. Sharne 
of Guilford counties, won first and 
second nrizes resnectively. The lih- 
eral nrizes for corn bv the North 
Carolina Soctety stimulated = the 
hrineine together of one of the hest 
disnlavs of corn that has heen made 
in the State. The exhibits hv the 
hovs were of such excellent charae- 
ter that manv of them will he for- 
warded to the South Atlantic Corn 
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Exposition which will be held in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., December 5-8, and 
there compete with exhibits from 
Georgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina for premiums. 
those made by the men will also be 
forwarded. The State Department of 
Agriculture and the A. and M. Col- 
lege both had excellent and well ar- 
ranged displays. The judging this 
year was done by Profs. I. O.. Schaub 
and C. L. Newman, of the A. and M. 
College, and Mr. C. R. Hudson, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, and 
Mr. E. G. Moss. 

I can see no reason why a big 
corn and cotton exposition could not 
be held by the State Fair sometime 
in the near future and demonstrate 
to the world what can be done by the 
farmers of the Old North State. 

CG 8: en 








DESTROY 
SAN JOSE SCALE NOW 
WHILE TREES ARE DORMANT 


Many trees not spreyed during the Fall for 
Scale die during tt.e winter. One tree saved 
means more than cost of spraying orchard. 
Auth«rities recommend Fall spraying more 


than ever. 
“LION BRAND” 
LIMF SULPHUR SOLUTION 


is scknowleged the most effective snd safest 
syray. Ready tor imme: iate use. Sold ata 
price lower than can be made at home, or than 
any other bra’ d of stanvard ineecticite. 

“LION BRAND” is most accurately made, 
of the purest ingr diente, and mest economi- 
cal :o use, and is endorsed by Experimental 
s —" and promixent fruit growers every- 
where. 

Largest factories in the world and twenty- 
two years of experience tack of ttem. We 
manufacture absolutely nothing but spray:ng 
materiais and insecticides. 


Wrte for FREE BOOK on 


WHEN, WHY AND HOW Tu SPRAY 
THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD CO 


525 Hudsen Terminal Buliding, NEW Y'RK CIHY 
Factories, New York and St. Juseph, Mich. 








Some of - 














EXTREMELY LOW RATES 


Norfolk Southern Railroad 


TO NORFOLK, VA., 
ACCOUNT 


Aviation Meet 


Greaterat exhibition of Flying Machines ever 
attem: ted in the South. 


Tickets on sale Oc’ ober 312t, November Ist, 2nd, 
8rd—final limit Novemver 4th, 1910. 
Call on Norfolk Southern Ticket Agents for 
full information, or write, 
W. W CROXTON, 
General bdr gd Agent, 





Norfolk, Va. 





The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
ing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing. 


| GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 

















The GANTT 
patent cott n 
planters and 
guano distributors 
are the best: mple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on 
the market. 

Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
For prices call on 
your merchant or 
write us direct. — 











No. 


16 McWhorter worse Fertilizer Distributor 


MCOWHORTER IMPROVED 
FERTILIZER OISTRIBUTER 
~BATENTED 





Does all kinds f Furrow Work, Side and Top Dressing. 





Write W. M. Patrick, Southern Agent, 


anniek Perf ctly. 
Woodward, S. C. 


a 











WINCHESTER 
RIFLE and PISTOL 
CARTRIDGES 


On account of being manufac- 
turers of firearms as well, the 
Winchester company are pecu- 
liarly able to know the best 
requirements for ammunition. 
This partially answers the 
question often asked: 
do Winchester cartridges 
excel?” The rest ofthe answer 
is contained in their large, modern plant and their ex- 
tensive knowledge of the firearms and ammunition business. 
Winchester Cartridges are made for all makes of rifles and 
pistols and always give entire satisfaction. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


“sé Why 





= w ina ie a ee 
F RE Clin 
z- Over 507 of the Interstate (INCORPORATED ) 
kaj 6©Handicap winnings for 3 BUSINESS— When you think of going to 
= eg a been made and special offers of the leading Business and 
; Shorthand Schools, ress King’s Business Col- 
wit emington Guns. lege, Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. We also 
They have thereby proven their h Bookkeeping. Shorthand, Penmanship, etc., 
title as “best at the traps”—you (by mal (oy mail) demos 2 
P can demonstrate for yourself that 
| Seer] they are also best in the field. 6% —6% 
| ee | Remington Pump Gun—best in 
fa, = three important features—ham- fM Oo tion for sale. 
{ merless, solid breech, and bottom 


ejection of shells; the only pump 
gun on the market having these 
indispensable features. The solid 
breech protects the shooter's face 
in case of defective shells, and 
at the same time keeps dirt 
and foreign substances from 
the working parts locat 
within the solid breech. 
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¥ Hoosier Stecl 








| DON’T PAY 7 


own home 


TWO PRICES4 


FOR STOVES & RANGES 


You Save 818.00 to $22, 


Hoosier 
Ranges 


‘hay 

me Caw eG 
Whynot buy th e best when 
you can buy them at such low, 
unheard-of Factory Prices. 
lloosier Stoves and Ranges are 
delivered for you to use in your 
20 days free beforo 
you buy. A written guarantee with each stove 
backed by a Million Dollars, Our new 191lL improve 
ments on stoves absolutely surpass anything ever 
produced. Send postal today for free catalog. ~ 

HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 


Marion, Indiana 


1.00 Ob 








Ln S2S State Street, 





Oo, 








with $125.000.00 cash capital 
present not ove one half value first class, 
well located properties 
able for Trustees, Guardians and other conserva- 
tive investors. Redeemable upon demand of holder. 
Sound investment. Steady income. Writefor book- 
let and full description. 


North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, N. C. 
A. W. McAlister, Pres. R. C. Hood, Sec.. & Mer 


Lo, 
Oe 


school write for a new catalogue 





Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 
Bonds of small or larwe denomina- 
Prompt p»yment of 
principal and interest GUARAN- 
TEED by N. Trust Company 
Loane re- 


Especially desir- 





Look it over at any oF 
dealers. 
Catalogue free. 


The Remington Arms Co. 


Agency: 
299 B’way, New York City 





NORTH STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in the two Carolinas 
and has more Carolina lives insured than 
any other Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is 
not now represented. 








Values -=hown 
with factory 
prices in this 
book have 


< saved 85 to 840 
Di is ‘ ¥ for over 140,000 
tot R AD BE ‘Direct 10.5 Ou be ef 

—“And Gas Stoves Too” 


satisfied farm- 
ers and homes 
folks. 


Spend One Cent For 


This Big 


FREE Book 


Werpay the postage on our Big Free Kalamazoo Book to you—over 












100 pa‘res—fully illustrated—g ces—explains our plan 
andour hich "Sold only direct to homes. Over 
149,000 satisfied Customers in towns—some near you—to refer to. 
fm €100,000 bank bond guarante ry Kalamazoo sent ready to use— 
@ handsomely finished and blacke vi—-satodelivery guaranteed. Wegive you 


—30 “la Free Trial 
—360 Days’ Approval Test 


—Freight Prepaid 


Thousands of farmers and town and city people everywhere are our 


regular customers on this plan. 


ou are absolutely protected and safe 


in ordering a famous Kalamazoo from us for 


Cash or Credit 





All 


We trust responsible people—give you time, easy 
payments. 

Write a postal for our book today—shows over 400 
styles and sizes, more than any ten stores can show 
you in stock—and you save 85 to 840 cash. No better 
stoves or ranges than the Kalamazoo could be made— 
at any price *rove it before we keep your money, 


our cook Bean indepe ondent buyer. Send name for Free Cata- 
38. 


stoves equipped logue No. 
with oven there #eajamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 


momoter—makes 
baking easy. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 








_ Kalamazoo “Radiant” 
er 
—Over 16,000 in most sat- 
isfactory use. Most perfect 
hard coal burner. 
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HOME CANNERS REVIEW 


Labels and other valuable information to every grower in the land, Costs you nothing. 
MODSEN CANNES Chattaneoga, Tenn., Lept. 


pore, Come. a 


COMPANY, 


Canning. 
how to sell. 


Big illustrated Paper FREE. Full of 
information about Home and Markei 
Tells you how to buy and 

Where to get your Can 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 4 





shower, 
Till there’s never a land beneath the 
power. 


I turned the turf of the Tiber plain in 


Giving his farm for the forum’s stir to 


with me 


feet on the lea. 


A toil to my stoutest daring and a foe 


sweet 


THE PLOW. 


ROM EGYPT behind my oxen with their stately step and slow 
K Northward and east and west I went to the desert sand and the snow; 
Down through the centuries one by one, turning the clod to the 


sun but has blossomed behind my, 


I slid through the sodden rice fields with my grunting hump-backed steers, 


Rome’s imperial years; 


I was left in the half-drawn furrow when Coriolanus came 


save his nation’s name. 


Over the seas to the north I went; white cliffs and a seaboard blue; 

And my path was glad in the English grass as my stout red Devons drew; 
My path was glad in the English grass, for behind me rippled and curled 
The corn that was life to the sailor men that sailed the ships of the world. 


And later I went to the north again, and day by day drew down 
A little more of the purple hills to join to my kingdom brown; 
And the whaups wheeled out to the moorland, but the gray gulls stayed 


Where the Clydesdales drummed a marching song with their feathered 


Then the new land called me westward; I found on the prairies wide 


to test my pride; 


But I stooped my strength to the stiff black loam, and I found my labor 


As I loosened the soil that was trampled firm by a million buffaloes’ feet. 


Then further away to the northward, outward and outward still 

(But idle I crossed the Rockies, for there no plow may till) 

Till I won to the plains unending, and there on the edge of the snow 

I ribbed them the fenceless wheat fields, and taught them toreap and sow. 


The sun of the southland called me; I turned her the rich brown lines 
Where her Parramatta peach trees grow and her green Mildura vines; 
I drove her cattle before me, her dust, 
I painted her rich plains golden and taught her to sow and reap. 


and her dying sheep. 


From Egypt behind my oxen with stately step and slow 

I have carried your weightiest burden, ye toilers that reap and sow! 

I am the ruler, the king, and I hold the world in fee; 

Sword upon sword may ring, but the triumph shall rest with me! 
—Will Ogilvie, in London Spectator. 








subject thought, no more trying 

problem of household manage- 
ment has come to her than that of 
the decorating and furnishing of her 
house. So many 
inquiries have 
come to me about 
this subject, par- 
ticularly from the 
young girl mem- 
bers of house- 
holds that I feel 
sure many of my 
readers are strug- 
gling with this 
problem. 

The first principle to be observed 
in decoration and furnishing is fit- 
ness to purpose. We must always 
bear in mind that upon utility must 
all idea of decoration and ornament 
rest. With this principle in mind 
the home-maker who is the mother 
of a little flock of childrem will so 
simplify her ideas of furnishing and 
decoration as to bring the whole into 
harmony with the idea that the home 
should be home-like, restful, inviting 
and an altogether happy place for 
the family who occupy the house. No 
greater tragedy exists today than may 
be found in a house that is too fine 
for the child occupants. And yet we 
all know of mothers whose waking 
hours are constantly harrassed by the 
depredations upon house furnishings 
committed by the small boy. We 
would have the small boy taught care 
and gentleness of manner, but at the 
same time his freedom certainly 
should not be too limited by fine fur- 
nishings. 


T THE woman who has given the 





MRS. STEVENS, 





BETTERING OF TASTE IN HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 


Some Examples of Good Taste and Bad—The Redeemed Log 
Cabin and the Hemstitched Frock Done in a Cobwebby Room. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


Simple line, proper color combina- 
tions and appropriate materials must 
be the keynote in all our household 
decoration. This may be carried out 
to good effect without the expendi- 
ture of much money. Indeed a full 
purse is oftentimes a serious bar to 
good taste in decoration, while on 
the other hand, a limited purse will 
make it necessary to study the prob- 
lem well in order to secure the best 
effects for the least money. 


What Good Taste Will Do. 


A short time ago I chanced into 4 
country home which so perfectly il- 
lustrates this point that I wish to 
describe the furnishings in detail. It 
was a three-room log house; a living 
room, bed room, with the kitchen and 
dining room in one. When the present 
occupants found the house the old 
ceiled walls were worm-eaten and 
full of cracks, the floors were like 
wise old and broken. The ‘‘handy” 
man bought flooring and himself 
laid a beautiful selected pine floor 
in the living room. The material 
for the floor cost the sum of one 
dollar and a quarter and the work 
done at odd times cost no appreci- 
able sum. The walls were covered 
with a coarsely woven burlap, such 
as is used in wrapping cotton bales, 
which cost in the neighborhood of 
$3 to $4. The burlap was tightly 
drawn into place and held fast by 
small brass-head tacks. A number of 
charming pictures, reproductions of 
the world’s best pictures, all in taste 
ful, well-made, home-made frames, 
adorned the walls. Dainty muslin 
curtains of an inexpensive weavé, 
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draped the quaint old-fashioned win- 
dows. A well-made library table of 
well-selected oak, of plain, simple, 
lines, a quaint little tea table, a com- 
fortable arm chair, an inviting win- 
dow seat, all the handiwork of the 
man of the house, supplied the main 
furnishing of the room. The color 
parmony of this room was ideal—the 
soft brown of the floor, which had 
been treated to a coat of oil, with 
the addition of a few tasteful 
rugs, the artistic wall covering, the 
delicate cream tint of the curtains, 
with the furniture done in a good, 
wholesome brown, the result of a 
coat of good wood stain, gave one a 
sense of restfulness and fitness that 
no amount of money could render 
more perfect. Just a word as to the 
bed room. The floor here had not 
been renewed, but a good dark stain 
such as I have recommended fre- 
quently in these columns, had quite 
transformed the old shabby boards. 
The cracks in the ceiled walls had 
been covered with strips of muslin 
and a dainty, inexpensive wall paper 
covered the walls. The amount of 
money spent in the decorating and 
furnishing of this little log house 
was ridiculously small. More money 
has frequently been expended by the 
farm housewife of limited means for 
a set of chairs for a living room or 
for a cheap, factory-made table than 
was expended upon this entire living 
room furnishing of this little cabin. 


Learn to Make Things at Home. 


Some of my readers undoubtedly 
will say, ““Yes, but the man of the 
story is a genius, and the ordinary 
man has no talent for this kind of 
work.” It is a part of the business 
of every farm man to have this kind 
of ability. The farmer who can not 
make a well-mitered or dove-tailed 
joint, or can not lay a well-fitted 
floor, or can not replace a broken 
pane of glass, or can not do much, if 
not all, of the plumbing necessary in 
the country home falls far short of 
the ideal farm husband. Any woman 
can with practice, become more or 
less expert with tools also. 

One of the most charming bits of 
literature of the past season Is a little 
book called ‘‘Box Furniture,” an in- 
teresting account of the successful 
efforts of a young girl to furnish a 
suite of rooms with furniture made 
from goods boxes. A tool chest of 
selected, appropriate’ teols, should 
early find its way into the homes 
where there are growing boys and 
girls whether in town or country, 
and both boys and girls should be en- 
couraged to develop the ability to 
make things. While having tea in a 
country home not long since, my at- 
tention was attracted to the very 
handsome dining table which the man 
of the house had made. The mate 
tial of the table was of the best qual- 
ity of oak, beautifully and artistical- 
ly put together, finished with a good 
ofl finish, a table which could not be 
furnished at a factory for less than 
$30 or $40, but which cost this fam- 
fly about $8, the work being dene on 
Tainy days and in the less busy sea- 
son. 

With a paint brush and a can of 
Paint every woman should be upon 
easy speaking terms. A neighbor of 
Mine wished to renew the old, shab- 
by wood work of her dining room. 
She called in several painters, get- 
ting all kinds of estimates. The 
lowest, however, was quite beyond 
her purse, costing about $7. So with 
true American independence she 
bought a can of good stain, and with 
the ald of a brush and step-ladder, 
she did the room ina single morning 
at a cost of 80 cents. 


Cleanliness or Shabby Finery? 


Modern sanitary house keeping de- 
Mands that we select materials and 
fit our homes in such a way as to 
Make absolute cleanliness possible 
Fancy picture frames, ornate, deeply 








THE ESSENTIAL IMMORALITY OF WASTE. 


E consider the cost of a thing purchased or obtained to 
oursclves;—about i's cost in «effort to the producer we 
do not allow ourselves to think. And our equal insensibility 
to the pathetic meaning of the work of the past, and that of 
the work of the present, larg: ly explains the wastefulness of 
our civilization,—the reckless consumption by lrxury of the 
labor of years in the pleasure of an hour,—the inhumanity of 
the thousands of unthinking rich, each of whom dissipates 
yearly in the gratification of totally unnecessary wants the 
price of a hundred human lives The cannibals of civilization 
are unconsciously more cruel than those of savagery, and re- 
quire much more flesh. The deeper hu~anity, the cosmic 
emotion of humanity, is essentially the enemy of useless lux- 
ary, and essentially opposed to any form of society which 
places no restraints upon the gratifications of sense or the 
pleasures of egotism. 

In the Far Exst, on the other hand, the moral duty of sim- 
plicity of life has been taught from very ancient times because 
ances‘or-worship had developed and cultivated this cosmic 
emotion of humanity which we lack, but which we- shall cer- 
tainly be obliged to acquire ata later day simply to save our- 
selves from extermination. Two sayings of Iyeyasu examplify 
the Oriental sentiment. When viriuaily master of the Empire 
this great«st of Japanese snidiers and statesmen was seen one 
day cleaning and smoothing with his oun hands an old dusty 
pair of silk kakama or trous:rs. “‘What you see me do,” he 
said to a retainer, “I am not doing because I think of the worth 
of the garment in its: lf, but because I :hink of what it needed 
to produce it. It is the result of the toil of a poor woman, and 
that is why I value it. If we do not think while using things 
of the time and effort r: quired to make them, then our want 
of consideration puts us «n a level with the beasts.’’ Again 
one day when remonstrating with his wife in opposition to need- 
less purchases of costly new clothing for himself, he said: 
‘ When I thirk of the multitudes around me, and the genera- 
tions to come aftr me, I feel i: my duty tobe very spring for 
th-ir sake, of the goods in my possession.’’— From Lofcadio 
Hearn’s “‘Kokoro.”’ 








carved furniture, 
useless bric-a-brac, not only cause ing furniture select with reference to 


heavy draperies, work, but are unsanitary. 
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“dust lines.” I once spent several 
days in a home where dust and dis- 
order held sway. My own room was 
untidy and uninviting, and yet upon 
the bureau was an elaborate (but ~ 
soiled) drawn-work dresser scarf. 
We had hemstitched napkins for the 
table service, the housewife in her 
kitchen, wore not a soiled but an ab- 
solutely filthy dress. This home was 
in this condition neither because of 
sickness or poverty, for upon another 
occasion I met this housewife at a 
neighborhood gathering where she 
was resplendent in silks and jewelry. 
At another time I spent the day 
with a little farm housewife who sat 
with me the greater part of the day 
industriously hemstitching a frock 
for the baby. The room we occu- 
pied was hideous with tawdry finery, 
reeking with the dust and cobwebs of 
days or weeks. As I see it, the one 
great need in this problem of house 
furnishing and decoration is to -put 
the emphasis always upon the essen- 
tials. There can be no charm in 
furnishings where cleanliness does 
not prevail. ‘Every human being 
is responsible for making his own 
part of the world as beautiful as 
possible—to cause a flower to bloom 
where none had bloomed before, to 
rid a door way of unsightly weeds, 
to paint a weather-beaten surface, to 
hang a picture that will mean some- 
thing in the life of the observer.” 





LIGHT IN THE “DARK CORNER.” 


Last spring I wrote something of 
the fine work that was being done in 
Aiken County by ‘‘Aunt Della’’ Kitch- 
ens. Last week it was my good 
fortune to learn of and inspect the 


In select- work being done by another ‘Aunt 


(Continued on page 850.) 
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engines. 


power. Burning up 


ready for action. 
this powerful engine. 

Every farmer owes it to the vows he took at the 
altar to protect his wife from the killing tasks that 
rob women of youth, health and beauty. ‘This won- 
derful engine will help your wife by running the 
cream separator, the washing machine and wringer, 
the churn and other household and dairy 
machines in addition to 
pumping water. For 
doing woman’s work 
alone, it is worth many 
times its cost. 

But the engine is 
equally useful to men. 
It pumps an abundance 
of water for stock and 
domestic uses and runs the numerous light machines 
that are used around the barn. It saws wood, runs 
the feed grinder, the fanning mill, the milking machine, 
the grindstone, the ditch pump, the sprayer, etc., etc. 
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work for you this Fall and Winter. 
your time doing all kinds of inside work. 


will pay daily dividends on the small investment required to own it. 


ency Engines. Let us hear from you by first mail for you need the engine right now. 


10 Palmer Street (Established 1840) 


“Unload Your Work 
Farin Pump Engin 


oman’s and Man’s Greatest Work-Saver 


Thousands of thoughtless farmers and farmers’ wives are doing the work of 
Pumping water for stock and running all sorts of machines by muscle- 
human energy instead of cheap gasoline. 
expensive mistake you can make to become a mere machine. 
small investment will now secure the famous Farm Pump Engine—the sen- 
sational little wonder that almost runs the farm. The most remarkable pumper 
that ever worked ona well. Anengine that will be your ‘‘right-hand man’’ for 4. 
next to nothing a day! One with power todriveall light machin- si 
ery—adaptable to scores of uses— complete in itselfand always 
Throw your burdens of drudgery upon 
Take life as easy as you can. 


Simple, Complete and Perfect 


This engine is a complete and perfect Portable Power 
Fits any pump. Needs no belts, arms, jacks, 


walking beams, anchor posts or special platform. 
It is air-cooled. 





By attaching a piece of common pipe for extra 
air chamber, it will throw a sixty-foot stream, 
giving splendid fire protection. As well built as an 
automobile engine. ; 
Does work that no windmill can do. €E 


Let the Engine Help on Your Fall and Winter Work 


Now is the time to order one of these Farm Pump Engines. It will do a tremendous amount of 
When the weather is too stormy for outdoor work you can put in 


The t'arm Pump Engine is known all over the world as Woman’s and Man’s Greatest Work-Saver. 


It works all the year ’round, indoors or out, rain or shine, in hottest summer or coldest winter. You in- i 
vest hundreds of dollars in machines that are used only a few weeks every year. Here’s a machine that 


Send a Postal for Great Free Engine Book 


Ask for our interesting Free Book and‘name of nearest dealer who has this grand little Work- 
Saver on exhibition. If interested in large engines ask for catalog of Fuller & Johnson Double-Effici- 


Fulier & Johnson Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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It’s the most 
Don’t do it! A 


Self-oiling. Important working 
parts housed in 
metal case. Chil- 
dren can run it 
safely and suc- 
cessfully. Easily koym 
moved any- ts 
where. Has ft[ 
special pulley for |@ 
running allhand- | 
power machines. 
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Costs less than a windmill. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 





HE MORE subscribers we have the better pa- 
per we can make and the greater influence 
we can have. Our readers write to us by 

hundreds saying in effect: ‘You are helping me 
to do better farming.” If we help them, we could, 
it would seem, help others. Won’t you do your 
neighbors the kindness of calling the paper to 
their attention? We will pay you well for your 
trouble, and it will be benefiting them as well as 
us. It will be benefiting yourself, too, for if more 
of your neighbors read the paper, there will be 
better farming done in your neighborhood, your 
own farming will be better, your farm will be worth 
more, and the whole life of your neighborhood 
will be bettered. See our offers on last page 
and get busy. This is the subscription season, 
and therefore, your chance to do the best work. 
We want those 125,090 readers, and now is the 
time to get them. Won’t you help us, and benefit 
yourself by so doing? 
aa 

A Mr. Wooten writes to the Telfair Enterprise, 
of McRae, Ga., urging people to burn off all the 
woodlands as often as possible. He goes so far 
as to ask for legislation requiring all rough woods 
in south Georgia burned over in April and May. 
He assures readers that the burning does not in- 
jure the land, as it ‘‘only destroys the vegetable 
matter,”’ that ‘‘all the reports from the 
boards of health agree that decaying matter is 
the main cause of malarial fever.”’ It is just such 
ignorance as this that keeps the South poorer than 
other sections of the country. Every man who 
knows anything about it knows that most of our 
soils need vegetable matter more than anything 
else; and decaying matter has nothing at all to do 
with malarial fever, save as it furnishes breeding 
places for mosquitoes. Instead of legislation to 
compel the burning over of woodlands, we need 
legislation to prevent it, and any board of county 
commissioners that would order such a proceeding 
should be at once subjected to expert medical ex- 
amination. 


and says 


The question of when to sell cotton is one to 
which we would not attempt to give any positive 
answer; but we believe that, one year with an- 
other, there is one safe rule: Begin selling early, 
if prices are good; stop selling when prices begin 


to break; sell only enough at first to get yourself 
free from debt; store your surplus in the dry and 
market gradually, keeping in touch with the mar- 
kets and refusing to sell when prices break. The 
man who is independent can sell when he chooses; 
the man in debt must sell at the demand of his 
creditors; hence our advice first to get out of debt 
and then hold whenever the market is depressed. 
& 

Kieffer pears, according to a dispatch from Cin- 
cinnati, are selling in that city at from 50 cents 
to $1.50 per barrel. Good fruit in double-head- 
ed barrels brings $2.50. An over-supply, no de- 
mand for poor grades, the best still bringing a 
fair price. The old story and the old moral: 
Don’t send poorly selected or poorly packed fruit 
of any kind to market; it doesn’t pay itself, and 
it helps depress the price of good fruit. 

a 

The Oklahoma Farm Journal says that at the 
Oklahoma State Fair there were signs saying. 
“Get on to the Bermuda grass,” and adds: “Of 
all the grasses famed in song and story and told 
about where stockmen congregate, there is no 
other grass which will withstand the tramping 
of thousands of hurrying feet for two weeks.” 
Yet there are farmers who think that they can not 
have permanent pastures in the South. 

eS 

A man may succeed in farming as in any other 
business without knowing the scientific principles 
underlying his practice. He may learn good 
methods, and these being right in a majority of 
cases, he is generally successful, but he can not 
teach others nor can he meet unusual conditions 
s0 well as the man who knows why he does 
things. 





The North Carolina State Fair. 


ONSIDERABLE space in this issue is devoted 
to reports of the different exhibits at the 
North Carolina State Fair. These reports 

were written by men competent to speak along 
their different lines; and they not only tell about 
the exhibits at the Fair, but contain many prac- 
tical suggestions for farmers generally. Not one 
of the writers has been afraid to give praise where 
it was deserved or censure where 
needed. 

It must be admitted, too, that the visitor at the 
State Fair saw much to praise and much to eon- 
demn. Last year we spoke of the inadequate 
provision made for the live stock, of the preval- 
ence of fakirs and unsavory shows, of the free 
scope given the gambling machines, and expressed 
the hope that before this year’s fair was held 
there might be a change of policy along all these 
lines. We are forced to say that in no one of them 
can we see any improvement. We have no desire 
to be continual fault-finders, but it is nothing less 
than a disgrace that the State Fair of North 
Carolina should have given up the best part of its 
grounds to gamblers, fakirs and indecent shows, 
while the men who brought live stock, and the 
men who judged it, were compelled to keep their 
stock in mud and water and to wade about 
through “rich muck,” as Professor Curtis puts it, 
to do their work. Until these conditions are 
Temedied the North Carolina State Fair will never 
be what it should be, or what it should reasonably 
be expected to be. 

The great need of the Fair Grounds is for prop- 
er housing accommodations for the live stock and 
a judging pavilion, so that when the awards are 
placed it will be, not ‘“‘a back-door performance,” 
but a feature of real educational value. When 
such provision as this is made we may expect to 
see each year at the State Fair, not only the best 
live stock of North Carolina, but animals of the 
finest type and breeding from other States—in 
short, a live stock display that will be at once 
educational and inspiring, that will send thous- 
ands of farmers home to raise better live stock 


it seemed 
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and thus to advance their own welfare and that 
of the State. 

To erect such a building as this will, we know 
cost considerable money; but we believe it would 
pay. If it can not be had, however, for next 
year, certainly some arrangements can be made 
to provide a better way of getting to the live 
stock quarters, to provide a better place for the 
judging, to give the animals better protection from 
rain and sun, and to keep the men with them out 
of the mud if it should rain. 

It would be easy, too, if a new building can not 
be provided for the poultry, to give better light 
and ventilation in that department and to usge 
disinfectants and deodorants a little more freely, 

These are details, however; the main criticism 
we feel compelled to make—and the one we leagt 
like to make—is that the Fair management 
seems to lose sight, to a large degree, of the 
great educational factor the Fair might become 
in the agricultural life of the State, and to place 
entirely too high value upon ‘‘attractions” and 
“amusements” that can by no possibility do any 
good to those who see or indulge in them. 

The State Fair should be the great fair of the 
State, a model and an inspiration to every other 
fair association in its borders, an educational in- 
stitution, teaching and inspiring every visitor by 
showing him what the State is capable of and 
what other men have done along agricultural 
lines. It may not be possible for it to be go 
great, so well equipped as some other fairs, or to 
always have things in ideal shape; but it is cer- 
tainly possible for it to be clean, to have high 
ideals of its mission, and so to be one of the great, 
forces in the development of the State’s agricul- 
ture. 

May we not hope for such a State Fair next 
year? 





This Week and Next 


OU MUST drain your wet lands. We know 

) it takes money to do it, but it will pay. Mr. 
French goes right along piling up the evi- 
dence on this point, and we are going to have ar- 


ticles by other men who can speak with authority 7 


and from experience. You are all interested in 
plowing just now,—or should be,—and of course 
you want to do deeper plowing; but remember 
what Prof. S. W. Fletcher says: “Tile draining is 
permanent subsoiling.” 

Then there are a whole lot of other things that 
you might be doing to prepare for better crops 
next year. You will find some of them suggested 
on page four, and we shall publish more of these 
interesting letters from week to week. 

Professor Duggar’s suggestions as to the erops 
to follow cotton you can not afford to overlook, 
either, or the little note on page 17 about where 
to buy the fruit trees. Don’t fail to read, too, the 
little talk on page five about the State inspection 
of seeds. We shall have more to say on this sub- 
ject. 

Then it is time to get the stock ready for win- 
ter. Read the article on page three and the notes 
on page 12 about the care of the colt. 

Mrs. Stevens’ plain talk about the house ful- 
nishing is in her very best style, and is full of 
helpful suggestion. Next week she will talk on 
the sort of pictures you should have and how to 
get them. 

Other features of the next issue will be a letter 
from Mr. Poe on farming in Japan—something 
we feel sure no reader will miss;—the interesting 
story of ‘“‘The Lazy Yankee” by Rev. Dr. Geo. W. 
Lay; Prof. Holmes’ talk on the prevention of for- 
est fires; another note of warning against fires 
in the fields; ‘‘Farm Work for November,” and 
some very interesting letters from our re1ders, 
unfortunately crowded out this week. 





A Thought for the Week. 





years they utter neither truth nor false 

hood—they only speak. Their talk {8 
thinking aloud; and as one-half of their thought 
is oftem an affirmative, and the other a negative, 
and, unlike us, both escape from them, they 
seem to lie, while they are only talking witb 
themselves. Often they do not understand you! 
question, and give an erroneous rather than 4 
false reply. We may ask, besides, whether, whe 


A S RESPECTS children, for the first five 


children seem to imagine and falsify, they are nt 
often relating their remembered dreams whitb 
necessarily blend in them with actual experien® 
—Jean Paul Richter. 
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VII.--Snapshots of Japanese Life and 
Philosophy. 1H 





HAT IS A JAPANESE city like?” Well, 
W let us ‘“‘suppose,”’ as the children say. You 

know some Southern city—New Orleans, 
Richmond, Atlanta, or Memphis. 

Well, suppose you should wake up in one of 
these towns to-morrow morning and find yourself 
in a plight like this: In the first place, forty- 
nine people out of fifty have put on such unheard- 
of clothing as to make you rub your eyes in won- 
der as to whether you are asleep or awake; next 
your fat friends and your tall friends have dis- 
appeared—everybody has become six inches short- 
er—and all these hundred-thousand five-foot men 
and four-foot women have unanimously developed 
most violent sunburn—bronzed almost beyond 
recognition. Moreover, the high buildings you 
once knew have all disappeared, and a wilderness 
chiefly of tiny one- and two-story houses has 
taken their places—the first story, even in two- 
story buildings, so low that you must duck your 
head in going through the doors, and the second 
story usually little more than a garret. Next, 
a wild jargon of unmeaning voices strikes your 
ear and you discover that ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred have forgotten how to speak Eng- 
lish; and more than this, the English signs are 
no more, and on the billboards and before the 
business offices are marks that look as if a thou- 
sand ostriches fresh from a thousand tar barrels 
had been set to scratching new signs to take the 
places of the old. You pick up a book or the 
morning paper, and the same thing has happened 
-—pig tracks, chicken tracks and double bow-knots 
fantastically tied instead of English type, and 
everybody begins at the back of the book and 
reads toward him instead of reading the way you 
have grown used to! And the buggies, carriages, 
and automobiles—what on earth has become of 
them? There’s hardly a horse in sight, but 
dozens or scores of men with bare legs and funny 
clothes each flying around pulling a light two- 
wheeled jinr.ksha, a man or woman seated in it, 
and dozens of other bare-legged men laboriously 
pulling heavy loads of vegetables, freight, and 
even lumber and giant telegraph poles! You 
jump into one of these ‘rikshas and forget your 
strange little Puck-like steed in the marvel of 
your surroundings till a voice from the shafts 
make you feel like Balaam when the ass spoke 
to him! 

s&s 


By this time you begin to get a hazy idea as to 
how the people ure dressed, and as nearly as you 
can make out, it is something like this: Evident- 
ly all the inhabitants of an ancient Roman city, a 
modern American town, a half-dozen Hindoo vil- 
lages, and several thousand seashore bathers, have 
all thrown their clothes—or the lack of them!— 
into one tremendous pile, and everybody has 
rushed in pell-mell and put on the first thing, or 
the first two or three things, that came to hand. 
There is every conceivable type of clothing, but 
perhaps the larger number have landed something 
like a light bathing suit and a sort of gingham- 
looking dressing gown belted over it; and if one 
has less than this, why then, as the Japanese 
say, “Shikata na gai” (‘‘All right: it can’t be help- 
ed’). In the shops and stores one passes a few 
men clad only in their own integrity and a loin- 
cloth, and both children and grown people dress 
with a hundred times more disregard of conven- 
tion than our negroes in the South. Of shoes, 
there is an equally great variety as of clothing, 
but the majority of men, women and children (in 
muddy weather at least) have compromised on 
the “getas,” a sort of wooden sole strapped on 
the foot with wooden pieces put on each side 
of the instep, these pieces throwing the foot 
and sole about three inches above ground. 
It looks almost as difficult to walk in them 
as to walk on stilts, but away the people go, 
young and old, the clatter of the ‘“‘getas’” be 
ing perhaps the loudest noise on the streets (for 
the Japanese are remarkably quiet: in Tokio to- 
day I saw a thousand of them waiting to see the 
Empress, and an American crowd would literally 
have made more noise in a minute than they 
made in an hour), and the muddy places marked 

*These letters are partiv protected by copvrizht, hut we shall be 


glad to have editors rep-int not more than one-third of anv one 
article. Thiais No. 7 of the series. 
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by the strange footwear look as if the corrugated 
wheels of a hundred mowing machines had pass- 
ed along! On entering their houses the people 
take off these getas, sandals, shoes, or whatever 
outer footwear is used—for the very good reason 
that the people sit on the floor (on mats or the 
floor itself), eat on the floor (very daintily, how- 
ever), and sleep on the floor, so that to walk over 
the floor here with the muddy feet would be the 
same as if an American should walk roughshod 
over his chairs, table, and bed: for in Japan the 
neatly kept and usually covered floor takes the 
place of all such furniture. Even in the Japanese 
department store | visited this morning cloth cov- 
ers were put over my shoes, and this afternoon at 
the Ni no Go Reiya Shinto temple | had to go in 
my stocking feet. 
& 

And then the babies—who ever saw as many 
babies to the square inch? About 10 per cent 
of the male population seems to be hauling other 
mien, but 50 per cent of the female population 
seems hardly enough to carry their wise- and 
happy-looking little Jap babies—not in go-carts 
(a go-cart or a hired nurse is almost never seen) 
but on the back. And these little women who 
when standing are only as tall as you are when 
sitting—they seem hardly more than children 
themselves, so that you recall Kipling’s saying of 
Japan: “A four-foot child walks with a three- 
foot child, who is holding the hand of a two-toot 
child, who carries on her back a one-foot child.”’ 
Boys in their teens are also seen with babies 
strapped on their backs in the same loose-fitting, 
sack-like baby-holders, and after work time the 
father takes a turn at the same business. You 
are reminded of the negro who said to another: 
“*Fo’ Gawd, Bill, you’s got the most children 
any nigger I ever seed. Why, 1! passed yo’ house 
yistiddy mornin’ at nine erclock and throwed a 
brick on,top and hollered ‘Fiah!’ an’ at five er- 
clock nigger children was still runnin’ out!” It 
seems sometimes as if such an incident (with Jap 
children substituted for negroes: 1 doubt if there 
is a negro here) might actually happen in Japan. 


And those two men bowing to each other as 
they meet—are they rehearsing as Alphonso and 
Gaston for the comedy show to-night, or are they 
serious? No, they are serious, for yonder is an- 
other pair meeting in the same way, and yonder 
another couple separating with even more violent 
“convulsions of politeness’’—and nobody laugh- 
ing but yourself. No wonder the Japanese are 
strong: they only need to meet a few friends a 
day to get exercise enough to keep them in trim! 
Look again—those women meeting at the depot, 
fur example (for there are familiar-looking street 
cars and less familiar-looking passenger cars amid 
all these strange surroundings). There is the 
woman with her hair combed straight back which 
means that she is a widow, one with a funny 
Japanese topknot which means she is married, 
and a younger one whose hair is arranged in the 
style of unmarried girls; and though they are evi- 
dently bosom friends, they do not embrace and 
kiss at meeting—nobody does in Japan—and you 
only guess the depth of their affection by the 
greater warmth and emphasis of their bows to 
one another. 

They are trained in politeness from their youth 
up, are these Japanese; and it is perhaps the 
greatest charm of both young and old. I must 
have seen a full hundred thousand Japanese by 
this time, and I do not recall one in the attitude 
of scolding or abuse, while authorities tell me 
that the Japanese language simply has no words 
to enable one to swear or curse. I was also in- 
terested to have the American Ambassador tell 
me to-day that in all his three years’ stay in 
Japan, and with all the freedom with which a 
million children run about the streets and stores, 
he has never seen a man impatient with a child. 
At the Imperial University yesterday morning I 
noticed two college boys part with the same deep 
courtesy used by the older men, and the little 
five-year-old girl near Chuzenji the other day 
thanked me for my gift with the most graceful 
of Eastern salams. I shall not say that the exces- 
sive ceremoniousness of the men does not at times 

(Continued on page 848.) 
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“'What’s The News?” 


HEY HAVE been having a strike of railway 
T employees over in France, where the rail- 
roads are owned by the government. When 
the strikers were ordered to go back to work, 
they refused, and some of them began rioting. 
This was, of course, practically insurrection, and 
the troops were called out. Then the strike end- 
ed, the government taking into consideration the 
grievances of the employees, and adjusting mat- 
ters with them. It is difficult to conceive of 
such a state of things in this country; but the 
whole affair shows again the stability and the wis- 
dom and moderation of the French Republic. 
s» 8 6 
Julia Ward Howe, author and philanthropist, 
died last week at the age of 91. Her life waa 
one of service to humanity; and her “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” took rank with “Maryland, My 
Maryland,” as a war song of real literary worth— 
a distinction these two share with few, if any oth- 
ers, of the period. William Vaughn Moody, poet 
and playwright, is also dead. He was born in 


1869, and wrote some of the finest American verse 
of recent years. 




















The deficit in the administration of the Post- 
office Department for the year ending June 30 was 
only $6,100,000, and Mr. Hitchcock is predicting 
a one-cent postage rate for letters. What is need- 
ed more than this, just now, is the parcels post, 
which would, in all probability, make the system 
self-sustaining and give Americans a much-needed 
convenience which all other civilized peoples en- 
oy. 
wii sss 

The death rate of the United States is slowly 
but steadily decreasing. For last year it is esti- 
mated at 15 to the 1,000. The highest in cities 
of over 100,000 population, is that of New Or- 
leans, 20.2; the lowest, that of St. Paul, Minnz., 
11.4. Statistics for the rural districts are as yet 
little more than estimates. 

sss 

The New York investigation into the Adiron- 
dock land purchase scandal goes on, and many 
prominent men are being involved. The Empire 
State did not get Governor Hughes before it need- 
ed him. What he discovered had been going on 
under the administrations of all his predecessors 
for a decade or more. 

eee 

The old suit against the New York World for 
criminal libel of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, Wm. 
Nelson Cromwell and others is being tried again. 
The suit grew out of charges made by the World 
in connection with the purchase of the claims of 
the old French company that had been interested 
in the Panama Canal. 

7 e e 

Louisiana will vote on November 8th on fifteen 
amendments to the Constitution. Some of them 
seem specially worthy of adoption, notably those 
providing for increased taxes for roads and 
schools, and the one permitting school boards to 
issue bonds to build schoolhouses. 

es s @ 

Last week a severe storm swept across Cuba 
and over Florida and parts of Georgia and South 
Carolina. Much damage was done to the orange 
crop, to the rice crops and to farming interests 
generally, but the early reports of the storm’s 
severity were much exaggerated. 

ss 8s 

The Census Bureau reported last Tuesday 
that only 5,410,000 bales of cotton had been gin- 
ned to October 18, against 5,530,000 at the same 
date last year. The effect of this report was an 
immediate rise in price of $3 a bale. 

eee 

Edgar Allan Poe, the most original, and pos- 
sibly the greatest, of American writers, has at 
length been admitted to the New York ‘Hall of 
Fame.” Andrew Jackson also goes in after sev- 
eral rejections by the committee. 

sss 

D. B. Hill, once the leader of the New York 
Democracy, Governor, U. S. Senator, and a can- 
didate for President, is dead. He was a politi- 
cian of the now discredited machine type. 

sess 

The forty-third general conference of the Epis- 
copal Church has just closed in Cincinnati. The 
church refused to drop the word ‘Protestant’ 
from its name or to sanction “divine healing.” 

ss 8s 

Walter Wellman, who started to cross the At- 
lantic in an airship, was “‘rescued’’ by a steam- 
ship about 400 miles from Cape Hatteras. 
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AIRLIE FARM AYRSHIRES 


Herd Tuberculin Tested Annually. 


A few heifers from Advanced 
Registry cows for sale. 


Also the Canadian bred, four year old bull, 
GREENBANK LADDIE, 10209, by Irp Ba’che- 
skie King’s wn, 9535, ‘first and champion at 
leading shows in Canadaand Nati:..nalD iry Show, 
Chicago, 1907). out: f ‘hece ebrsted Canadiane: w, 
Mary of Hewick, 17959 Greenbank Laddie, in ad- 
dition to being a very fart ionably bred bull, isa 
good individual. almost enti ely white in color, an 

unusually go.d tempered animal and a good 
breeder. 


H = ore Proprietor, 
R. F. - - Warrenton, Va. 


REG. usa AT A SACRIFICE 


1 Reg. Berkshire Boar 2% years old for #45 (0, 
1 Brood Sow about sume ave for $3500 This 
gow is no akin to boar. Wil sell wotogether . 
for §75 00 Pigs ready to ship. Reg and trans 
fered to you for $:0.00 each. For tuller in- 
formation write me or come ardreeme. : : 


- A. E. SLOOP, - China Grove, N. C. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


Bred Gilts and Sows Pigs any age. 
Models in form and pictures in color. 


Matt W. Moseley, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





Essex and Poland China Hogs 
and Southdown Sheep. 


Some choice Essex pigs fer November ship- 
ment. A few s'oats and Southdown Rams 
for immediate shipment. 


L. G. Jones, - - Tobaecoville, N. C. 


Holstein Bull 


78full blocd. 8 yearsold. Price $5010 Ap- 
pler Seed Oats $1.00 bu. Rust proof 75c bu. 
Felton Bros., - - - Wilson, N. C. 


HOGS OF QUALITY Duroc-Jerey+ are money 


makers. Bu. from treed- 
ers of reputativn. Orders booked now fur D c m- 
ber delivery. Orders fiiledin rotaiion F.r-tmouney 
gets choice pigs Rtode Island Red Chickens 
Fancy stock. © ckerelsand vuilets $1 00 «ach and 
up. JOHN L. HESTER, Durham, N. C, 


Tennessee Herd of 
Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Fifty good spring Boars ready for immedi.te 
light service for sale at $25.00 each. Spring Gilts 
and bred Sows all sold. 


S. H. Stenbery & Sons, - - - Newport Tenn 








SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N. C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 











Lee’s Premier 8rd_ costing $1190.00. Boar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for saie 

Keyistered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd Im- 
ported stockuell, Jr., son of Stockwell who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for *11500.00. 

Bull and Heifer Calves for sale. 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


of correct type. Royally bred, rich, fine color, all 
pedigreed, any ageor sex. Bred Gilts and Sows 
a@ specialty. Write for prices, enclosing 2c stamp 
for reply. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co, - Mu'berry, Tena 
Tne Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the © 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy trom us and save the 
speculator's profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. and mules. A large 
lot to select from. 


JOE. E. WRIGHT, Junorion Orry, Ky. 
oma — Rocky Mount, N. ©., 
. AVANT, Manager and Salesman 
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THE BREEDS OF CATTLE. 


IV.—Polled Angus or Aberdeen 


-Angus—How They Compare 


With Shorthorns and Herefords. 


By Tait 


HE POLLED Angus is an old 
fi breed of Scotch cattle which 
were probably first imported to 
this country about 1873, but the 
breed has grown so rapidly in popu- 
larity that there are more of these 
cattle now being registered in Ameri- 
ca than in Scotland. 

Color.—This is a black breed of 
horniess or muley cattle, and “‘scurs” 
or small remnant horns, diqualify 
bulls for registration, although sire 
and dam may both be pure-bred ani- 
mals and registered. An animal of 
red color ts occasionally produced, 
and if a registered bull and cow pro- 
duce a red calf it is no proof of im- 
pure breeding. A red Aberdeen- 
Angus bull calf, however, can not be 
registered, and bulls with a ‘“‘notice- 
able amount of pure white above the 
underline, or on leg or legs,” are also 
not eligible to registration for breed- 
ing purposes. 

On cows, white udders and some 
white on other parts of the under- 
line are not especially objectionable, 
and red cows and those with small 
white spots on head, body, or legs 
may be registered. 

Form.—In general form this breed 
differs considerably from the Short- 
horn and Hereford. The body is 
more round or cylindrical in shape 
and there is greater compactness. 
The polled head is broad between 
the eyes, moderately short with a 
broad, full muzzle, presenting a good 
feeder type of head. The neck is 
short, and smoothly and nicely join- 
ed to the shoulders, but the should- 
ers are sometimes not so well covered 
with flesh as they should be, and 
there is some tendency to drop just 
behind the shoulders, these being 
some of the few weak points of the 
breed. 

The typical Angus body has a 
round turn of rib and, therefore, 
the Join and back are not so broad 
and flat as seen in the Shorthorn and 
Hereford. This does not, however, 
mean that these parts are not heavi- 
ly fleshed in the Angus, for they pre- 
sent a large proportion of high class 
meat in these regions in proportion 
to other parts. 

The body is deep, closely built and 
compact, and being set on rather 
short legs, is larger and heavier than 
it appears. The chest is deep and 
large, and the hind quarters are 
smooth and remarkably well covered 
with flesh. In width the hind quar- 
ters are sometimes deficient, but the 
thighs are large, rounded and well 
fleshed down well towards the hocks. 

In size, the Angus are slightly 
smaller than the Shorthorns and the 
Herefords, but this is more appar- 
ent than real, for they weigh heavier 
than they look, as males frequently 
weigh upwards of 2,000 pounds. 

As a whole, the breed matures 
early and reared under proper con- 


Butler. 


ditions make excellent feeders. On 
short pastures they may still retain 
their smooth appearance, but do not 
obtain the desired size of frame, and 
under such conditions may not make 
as good feeders as the Shorthorns 
or Herefords, which make larger 
frames. 

Their grazing and rustling quali- 
ties, are medium, being about on a 
line in this respect with Shorthorns. 
The proportion of dressed carcass to 
live weight is large and the retail 


go International show of 1900 wag 
“Advance,” an Aberdeen-Angus, that 
sold at auction for $1.50 a pound, the 
highest price per pound for a steer 
on record. He weighed 1,430 poundg 
making the selling price $2,145. 
The chief superiority of the special]. 
purpose beef-bred animal is that he 
sells for more money per pound, be- 
cause of his better beef-producing 
qualities. Most of the cattle sold for 
beef in the South sell for less than 
3% cents a pound. The use of beef 
bulls alone would probably raise the 
price at least a cent a pound. Why 
not sell our feed at the best price? 





FEEDING THE COLT. 


We have several inquiries regard. 
ing the weaning and feeding of colts, 
which have been answered in pre- 
vious issues, but the following ad- 
ditional observations may not be out 
of place: 














butcher is very partial to the car- 
cass because of less waste in the form 
of loose fat and bone. 

In recent years the Aberdeen-An- 
gus have won more largely and regu- 
larly at the International Live Stock 
shows at Chicago than any other 
breed, both in the dressed carcass 
and championship fat steer classes. 

For crossing on native cattle, An- 
gus bulls are unsurpassed, a large 
per cent of the calves coming black 
and hornless and showing the charac- 
teristic round, compact form of their 
sires. 

As producers of milk Aberdeen- 
Angus cows are probably superior to 
Herefords, and considerably inferior 
to Shorthorns. They usually produce 
ample milk to raise a good calf, but 
the type, and the breeding of re- 
cent years, tends away from dairy 
production. 

The grand champion of the Chica- 








Registered Poland China Pigs 


8 weeks old for Novembr shipment 7 5N ea-h. 
Orders beoked now Our herd is the finest in the 
Seuth 


EW JONES NURSERY co, Woodlawn, Va. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


Spring farrow choice breeding, ready for sale 
and shirment, prices reaconable. Address 


J. S. Officer, Sparta, Tenn., Route 8. 





A GRAND . CHAMPION 4 ABERDEEN-ANGUS STEER. Courtesy Chas. Gray: 


The age to wean a colt depends 
largely on conditions. If the mare 
is not working or is not in foal again 
no hurry need be felt in weaning the 
colt, but esata from six to seven 








HARKIS HALL >i CuK FARM 


PENDLETON, 
3reeder Registered Jersey untae. ‘and Berkshire 
fogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 
‘and 7 per cent. butter fat. _— and Gilts by 
rrandsorn of Premier i 


BARRIS, Proprietor. 
REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 


Fall Pigs, not akin, and Boars ready for service. 
R. W WaTSON 
STERLING STOCK FARM. - Petersburg, Va. 


We offer Top- 


ANGUS CAT T LE. notchers of 
goth sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Cali or write us your wants. Address 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


One Registered Jersey Bull For Sale 
Five months old, $25.00. Excellent pedigree and 
sple’didly marked. Indian Runner Ducks folly 
grown and ready for service. 

KEE »EE BROOKING, - - 











Somerset. Va. 


HOGS AND SHEEP 
Regist-red Poland China Hogs and Bred Ewes 
hy first clacs Regis ered Shrepshire Kams, 


T. E. Brown, - Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 


If you want -” ary —— Pige, 
dd -ess 








OAK RIDGE stock FARM, CHAPEL HILL N.C. 








Oakwood farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X at the ovead of cera, son a} 
the famous Eminent that soid at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice buils and bui: 
calves at reasonabie prices. These bulls 
are from cows that Nave made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. ’ 








R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C, 











tna Bunch of 


Heifer ¢ Bull Calves 
Now For Sale 


Don’t delay in sending for Descrip- 
tive Price List, “or you will miss 
another chance in securing a :: :: 


BILTMORE JERSEY 
Address 


BILTMORE FARMS, Live Stock Dept., 











ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 





Berkshire Hogs For Sale 








Herd headed by Lord Charmer 
Pigs and Shoats. 


particulars, address 


PINEHURST FARM, 





BILTMORE, N. C. 





LEAT SIO 


Boars ready for service 
our exhibit at the South Carolina State Fair, at Columbia. 


A. M. SWINNERTON, Manager. 


B107013 and Lee Premier 5th 119640. 
Bred and open Sows. Inspect 
For further 


PINEHURST, N. C. 
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months of age is not far from the 
most satisfactory time. 

The feeding of the colt should start 
when it is three or four weeks old 
and while it is sucking the mother 
corn, oats, wheat bran and any good, 
clean sweet hay may be given. If 
this is done, there will be no check in 
the growth of the colt when weaned. 
put after it is deprived of its moth- 
er’s milk more care must be taken 
in the selection of its feeds. 

At least one-half the hay should 
be of some good legume, free from 
dust and sweet. The other half may 


‘pe corn fodder or any good grass 


hay. For grain, corn, oats, wheat 
pran, and after it is nine months or 
a year old, cottonseed meal may be 
used. The corn should never form 


more than one-third the grain ration 
and the cottonseed meal not more 
than one-sixth. 

Let the colt run in pasture or lot 
where it will get exercise, and if 
good growth is expected, feed during 
the first winter, at least, all of these 
feeds it will eat up clean, three times 
a day. Salt should be kept before 
the colt all the time. Ordinary salt 
kept in a box in the stable is prob- 
ably best. If a tablespoonful of 
hardwood ashes be given once a day 
it is thought by some to do good in 
supplying extra material for bone- 
making. 

Be certain to avoid allowing the 
colt to become infested with lice. 
Good, regular grooming, with a 
brush only, is also of much benefit. 








LIVE STOCK AT THE STATE FAIR. 


Some Splendid Animals on the Grounds, but Many Classes 
Poorly Filled—Sad Lack of Accommodations for Stockmen and 


Judges. 


By Prof. R. L. Curtis, North Carolina Experiment Station. 


C. State Fair, taken as a whole, 

was better in quality than 
in previous years. There was, how- 
ever, some classes which were filled 
merely to draw the premium money 
—a practice which cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 

The show of draft horses was by 
far better than usual. Five Perche- 
ron stallions were shown, four of 
which would be a credit to any 
breeding community. For Perche- 
rons four years old and over, the 
Maywood Stock Farm won first and 
second; three years and under four, 
Thos. Rollins first, A. H. Ragan sec- 
ond; two years old and under three, 
Maywood Stock Farm. Grade Per- 
cherons were shown by A. T. Olive 
and R. M. Daivs. 


7c. SHOW of live stock at the N. 


A French Coach stallion was 
shown by Dr. Oscar Haywood, Mt. 
Gilead, N. C. In the German Coach 


class, the Zebulon Horse Co. won 
first and Samuel Eason second. Hack- 
neys, W. C. McMackin, of Raleigh, 
first; Wendell Horse Co., of Wendell, 
second. 

In the class for the get of pure- 
bred Hackney stallion, four colts 
were shown from the McMackin 
horse which were sufficient evidence 
to show that North Carolina can pro- 
duce horses if the business is once 
sufficiently launched. 

Standard-breds, G. M. Hardin, 
first; A. L. Tilley, second. One oth- 
er horse was shown, but the type was 
not of the right stamp for the class. 

In the saddle class Will Taylor 
won first and W. B. Knight second. 

In the class for pair of drivers in 
harness, Will Taylor showed a brag 
pair of drivers with plenty of style 
and action. We heartily commend 
such an exhibition, as it was attrac- 
tive and educational, a factor which 
the management and some of the 
exhibitors have lost sight of. In the 
single driver class Will Taylor won 
first and S. Wilder second. 

The display of Shetlands was made 
by Anderson and Thiem, and D. L. 
Ferrior. The former won first and 
the latter second. 

W. B. Hobby won first and W. B. 
Knight second on jack any age. 
Jennet any age, R. P. Stancil, Mc- 
Cullers, first and second. 

C. R. Mills won first on mules and 
H. R. Ragan, second. The first pre- 
mium winner was an_ exceptional 
mule showing plenty of quality and 
style. 

S. Wilder, an exhibitor who usu- 
ally puts out something substantial 
in this line, won first and second on 
pair of mules to wagon. 


The Cattle Show. 


In the show of cattle the competi- 
tion as usual was with the Jersey 


breed for the most part. In the aged 
bull class R. T. Mills won first and 
H. B. Witter, Frederick, Md., second; 
two and under three, F. A. Coch- 
rane, Charlotte, first; and Witter 
second; bull under two, Witter first 
and second. 

In the aged cow class R. T. Mills 
won first and H. B. Witter second; 
two and under three, J. S. Jeffrey 
first and Mills second; heifer under 
two, Mills first and J. E. Thomas, 
of Charlotte, second. 

R. T. Mills won first and H. B. 
Witter second on exhibitor’s herd. 
Breeders’ young herd, Witter first 
and Cochrane second. Champion- 
ship bulls, any age, Cochrane. Cham- 
Ppionship cow, any age, Mills. 

In the Guernsey class, John Brad- 
shaw won first on bull two to three, 
W. P. Brooks, second on aged bull, 
and H. B. Witter all other firsts and 
seconds, 

The herd of Devons shown by J. 
F. Homewood, of Burlington, N. C., 
was not in show order, but had no 
competition. Ayrshires were shown 
by the same exhibitor. 

A. L. French, of Byrdville, Va., 
showed an extra good herd of Aber- 
deen-Angus, winning all firsts. Any 
one doubting the feasibility of grow- 
ing beef cattle in the South would 
have had all doubts removed after 
once seeing this herd. Second on 
breeder’s young herd, to W. B. Hob- 
by, of Raleigh. 

W. D. McCracken, of Clyde, N. C., 
showed some very good specimens of 
the Shorthorn breed. W. R. Nowell 
made three entries, taking second 
place to the former exhibitor. 

H. B. Witter made an exhibition 
of French Canadian cattle, some of 
them being very showy in type. 

The remaining classes of cattle 
were made up of grades, and for the 
most part, the exhibit was very com- 
mon. 


Great Display of Berkshires. 


In the swine exhibit, the Berk- 
shires held premier honors in num- 
bers, quality and enthusiasm on the 
part of the exhibitors. While we 
will grant that the State Fair is bur- 
dened with some stock not worthy 
of a place on the ground, we defy 
any breeder to come in competition 
with certain classes of Berkshires 
shown and come out of the show 
feeling that his show-yard sports- 
manship has not been rubbed in the 
wrong direction. 

The three principal exhibitors in 
the Berkshire classes were A. L. 
Swinnerton, of Pinehurst; F. A. 
Cochrane, of Derita and D. L. Fer- 
rior, of Raleigh, the former two com- 
ing in. warm competition on several 
occasions. Cochrane won four firsts 


and four seconds; Swinnerton, sever 
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of the World’s 


0 
98° 0 Creameries 


Use 


DE LAVA i. 
Cream Separators 


Ten years ago there were a dozen different makes of cream- 


ery or factory separators in use. 


Today over 98 per cent of 


the world’s creameries use DE LAVAL separators exclusively. 
It means a difference of several thousand dollars a year 
whether a DE LAVAL or some other make of separator is 


used in a creamery. 


Exactly the same differences exist, on asmatier scale, in the 


use of FARM separators. 


But the farm user doesn’t know it. 


Nine times out of ten he can’t tell when he is wasting $50 
or $100 a year in quantity and quality of product through 
the use of an inferior separator. 

There can be no better recommendation for the DE LAVAL 
than the fact that the men who make the separation of milk 
a business use the DE LAVAL to the practical exclusion of 


all other separators. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


178-177 Mae — 
MONT 





42 E. Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


4& 6 nee i 


Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANC] Sco 


1016 Western — 





More Than 1 250, 000 De Lavals in Daily Use 


firsts and ‘six seconds. G. A. Rises, 
of Apex, won first on boar over one 
and under two. 

The American Berkshire Associa- 
tion offered a silver cup valued at 
$50 for the best breeder’s young 
herd, with a second prize of $10, and 
a third prize of $5 made up by the 
influential Berkshire breeders of the 
State. The trophy was won by Swin- 
nerton, second money going to Coch- 
rane and third to Riggs. 

Taking the Berkshire show as a 
whole, it was by far the best ever 
witnessed at the North Carolina 
State Fair. The one show of special 
mention was made by Swinnerton, of 
Pinehurst Farms, in the class for 
sows over one and under two years. 
Every one of the seven entries made 
by this one exhibitor was worthy of 
a blue ribbon in close competition. 
The outstanding winner in this class 
was as near an ideal Berkshire as 
the writer ever expects to see. 


Other Breeds of Swine. 


The Duroc-Jersey show was the 
next on the list and it was by no 
means a mediocre show. The exhib- 
itors were N. Kirby, of Lucama; D. 
L. Ferrior, of Raleigh; T. J. Stephen- 
son of Raleigh, and T. L. Williams, 
of Raleigh. In the aged boar class 
Stephenson won first; boar one and 
under two, Kirby first; boar six and 
under twelve months, Stephenson 
first and Kirby second; boar under 
six months, Stephenson first and Wil- 
liams second; sow one and under 
two, Ferrior first and second; sow six 
and under twelve months, Stephen- 
son first and Ferrior second; sow un- 
der six months, Ferrior first and Wil- 
liams second. Exhibitor’s herd, Kir- 

(Continued ’ on page 853.) 


som ) Galvanized S Stock Tank 


A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
= vanized Stock Tank made of 
special rust-resisting Pure 
Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
last a lifetime. $9.00 F.O.B. 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog P 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 
Corrugated culverts and well casing of same everlasting material. 


F Press Made. 
$30 HAY PRESS Said oat ; Write 
for booklet. Watkins Hay Press Co., Atlanta, Ga. 














Berkshire Hogs & Poultry 


Pure bred and best strains, for sale at farmers’ 
prices. Write for circular. Berkshire Boars ready 
for service, $30.00 to $50 00; Sows that have far- 
rowed once and been bred again, $35 00 to $50.00; 
Gilts open, $25 00 to $3000; bred, $30.00 to $35.00, 
and Pigs ten wecks old. $:0 00. 

Turkeys—Mammotn Bronze Toms, 1909 hatch, 
$7 60; 1910 hatch. $5.00; Hens, 1909 hatch, $4.50; 
1910 hatch, $350. Ch:ckens—S. C. B. Leghorn 
Hens $1 00 to $2.00; Cockerels, $1.00 to $2.00. Eggs 
for setting in season, $1.00 per setting of 15. In- 
dian Runner Duck Eggs for hatching in season, 
$1 00 for 11. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or stock may be re- 

rned ard mney refunded. 


W. A. WILLEROY, - Brett, King Wm. Co., Va. 


The Horse Collar 















me ventany others 
> —even while work- 
@ming the horse in hot 

} weather. Send your 
il Hii aide name now for facts, fig- 
ures pu) year’s trial freight prepaid offer on 


Hameless 


Indestructible Horse Collars 


proving that you can insure yourself 100% horse 
power all year round ata cost of less than 2 cents per 
day forayear. The only modern horse collar lasts a 
lifetime—no hames—no expense. Write postal now. 


Johnston-Slocum Co., 516 State St:, Caro, Mich. 





aceon SWEEP MILL 


Warranted to grind ear corn in 
the shuck, and kafir corn in the 
brush. Only mill made that will 
do this kind of work right. Will 
4p also grind shelled corn, wheat, 
}} rye and other small grain. 


This No. 104 Mill is Especially 


Adapted to the Southern Farmers 


This mill is triple. geared, has 
steel sweep Ww will not 
warp or break. Opens like a 
watch. Plates sy coarse or 
fine. We furnish free with each 
mill a heavy wood frame upon 
which the machine is mounted. 
8 Write for our new descriptive 
@ catalog. 24 styles and sizes, 






THE FOOS MFG. CO., Box 227 Springtield, Ohie 


| The Ra pid-Fire 








Hay Press 


Bales faster, has the best rebound break, 
the lightest draft and requires less men 
and stock than any other press. Costs less, 
too. Write for catalog. Address Hay Press 
Dept., Williams Buggy Co., Makers, Macon,Ga. 

















Continuous Travel. 





Lightest, Strong- * 
est, Cheapest. 





THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


ting one that is honestly buil 

pone quickly and economically without f 
ing-down-or getting out of order. We make this 
kind of Hay Press—4 of th oyal 


buy. 
these ts the one IMPLEMEN1 & _ Co., 
Department ttancega, Tenn. 


Bef b hay press be sure you exe web 
nointes a w it and will 


them—The Roval. 


ese is the one you should 
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The Farmers’ Market Place 








Keauers wou Dave considerable uumvere of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper. but for the convenience of 
all whu do not wish arger space, we will in- 
aert aus for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cunts « word; three weeks, 
10 cents. four weeks; 13 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; une year, $1.25. 
Each word, number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it wouid cost $880 fur pustage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each nume to which 
we carry it at thie iow rate. Stamps accepted 





for amounts less than $1.00, 








Want d—One Male Scotch Collie Pup. R. M. 
Brown C thb rt Ga. 


foe Sate Grist Vin, Mrs. Fanrie Laughing- 
house. Kinston N C. 








Prize-winning P la d China Pigs for sale. Jas. 
W. Houser, ‘ lenmons, Cc. 





Wanted—A goon two horse tread-power. Must 
bec:eap. Box O. Shippers, Va. 


Tw» -iddle Virginia farms f r sale by owa: r. 
J.Sin leton Dies 8, Lynchbug. Va. 





Gordon and Irsh Setter Pup —beau ies—$4 00 
and *509¢ ch Bex 210 Greew: boro, N C 





Pure App'e Viregar. twanty-¢ ight cents gallon, 
in harr-is 8. H N wton Movnt Airy, N.C. 








Twent. W ite Emhten Geese for sale, or will 
trade tor pigs. L E. Smi:h, Appomittex Va. 





For Ssale— Pure bred Barred PI mo th Rock 
Cc ckerels. J ? Wimberles, Scotla: d Neck, N.C. 





For Sale—Good White Wyardotte Coc! erels for 
orly $1.0: apiece at O. O. Harrison’s, Mt. Uila, 
N.C 





For Sale— Registered Sho-+ horn Cow and Heif 
Calf ata birgain price W. P. Stewart, Sim. 
sonville, S 


Sound, clean Cow Peas for sale, 1.95 per bu. 
f. o. b. Aberdeen. Cash with order. J. W. 
Grahan Aberdeen, N C 








For Sule—200 barrels of true “Imsh Cobbler’ 
potato se d, fall grown. A, Fletcher, Jenkins 
Bridge, Accomack Co., Va. 





Grad-d See! Wheat— Fultz 200, Leap’« Pro lifi 
190 bushels, 51 4° per buenel., Sacks extra. Jso 
K. Gooumar, Mt Uila, N.C 





F r Sale—Two White Orpington Stags 7% tor 
Ibs) “Phioand Cook” strain @ $5.10 each. Mre 
C. Speed, Sec tiand Neck, N.C. 





Durocs. Ten beauties, ten weeks o'd. Entitled 
to reg stration. *70f each. Two $'2.00. $1.'0 ex- 
tra for registration W. Russell, Jctfress, Va 





Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry. One hun- 
dred pounds, sixty cents: five hundred, +#2.60. 
Breslauer, Lachwotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C 





For Sate—smi h’s large No, 3 Stumo Puller, 
practically new. (‘ost 867.59. Price 825. 0. Wous 
-. for livestock. W. L. Kivert, High Poiat. 

vc. 





Vegetabie Plants—Cabbae», Celery, Straw berr 
now reauy. All other plants and ;oots in thei 


season. Price ist free. Geo. M. Todd, Greens 
bors, N.C. 


Nor h Florida linds for sale. Trac’s containing 
from 10 to 170) acres tisted Improved ana unim 
proved. Write for particulars. 
Mouticell |, Fla. 





Mays & Carruli, 





For Ssle— Whi e Wyand nte Puliets and Cock- 
erels, “Tne Wor'd s test.” “bishel Strain’ at 
$. U0 and 150 each. Knight's Poultry Yard 
Honea Path, S. C. 





For S le— Va'e Berkshire Pigs, three months 
$750 Parents registered P.ir‘*W ippe H - 
mone” rorse Collars; Smith Lever Cutter. J. F. 
Hun er, Arcola, N C 





For Sale—Highest bdd-r g-ts seven'y hiv 
b es in D.nzenviker and Simpiici y hives coa 
pec for comb hosey Most vronibe thing on 
the farm. Kk. &. Pitiman, Griftun N C. 

Am iu the r: al estate bus:ness, making farmi 
Janis a specialty Lc you wi h to ceil, bay, or lea 


a farm wrue me. A number o° weil improv 4 
farins for rent. A. B. Deans, Wilson N.C, 








Wautei—To crrespond with a gentlema - 
farmer of lit-rary tasies—p tically i ciined Ov- 
ject, p essant exenan e of ideas. Address M 
fairy G. Beacty, 249 Waddell St., Athens. Ga. 





Wanted—Married an for farm; must thorou h 
ly understanu h nuling all etoc-, fewuir g balan :eo 
rai ns, vstter making a: d keepiug me cords. St tc 
in frst letter references und s+lary expecc u 
dames O sardner, Charlotte, N. C 





Waueed —- Une Quudred tnrifty farmers, Lacg® 
means ovt necessary; to occupy large or eu : 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertil'ty of soil uns « 
Davsed; sui) easily cultiveted and grag! are 

ad . 


en oppurtunity. For particulars, address 
Fawarda, Preaidtent. Sylveater, Ga. 





Field cleaned ard Recieaned after thrashed Ses. 

heat, Rve, ana Oats; well sacked. Lhoroughbr d 
Essex figs and Angura Goats, craved hgh. 
Muncy back op ail sto k if not peacsed. Ninetes, 
Varieties Poultry. Eggs one duilar setting. Rig it 
hand aud reversibie disc plows, J. E. Coulter, 
Connetive Springs, N 





Combination man wanted~One who knows ho v 
tocare for, handle a:d feed hugs; also who w:.. 
eare for and manage the pouliry departmen . 
ehickens, turkeys, ducks and pixeons. We wa t 
a xood wo'ker. None but ® sinule man need ap- 
By ard must give god references. Addre.s 

illcrest Farm, Bux 428, Vurham, N. C. 





Let us start you in bus ness g:od for #2,00u up 
yearly. After thor ugh course of Corrcspon - 
ence instructivn in Keal c state suvertiring, y u 
will be appointed our Genera: Agent. No canvas:- 
ing r-uuired. rlans and adv-rtising matter fur :- 
ished you, Particulira tree. Two bo kiets 54x‘ » 


10 cis. Mutual Kedty Company, G-1829 Tract 
Builuing, New Yours, N. Y. ‘ 





SNAPSHOTS OF JAPANESE LIFE 
AND PHILOSOPHY. 


(Continued from page 845.) 


seem ludicrous, but when you come 
to your hotel dining-room, and 
the inexpressibly dainty little Jap- 
anese girls, moving almost noise- 
lessly on their sandaled feet (no 
getas indoors) welcome each guest 
with smiling bows, happy, refined 
and graceful, a very different im- 
pression of Japanese courtesy comes 
over you. In America, unfortunate- 
ly, the like courteous attention un- 
der such circumstances might be mis- 
interpreted, but not so here: you are 
only reminded of how a thousand 
years of courtesy and gentle manners 
have given the women of Japan— 
pretty though they are not, judged 
by our Western standards—an un- 
surpassed grace of manner and hap- 
piness of disposition together with 
Shakespeare’s well-praised‘‘voice, soft 
and low, an excellent thing in wom- 
an.” And here and everywhere, as 
in the old fable of the man with the 
overcoat, must not such sun-like gen- 
tleness be more powerful in compell- 
ing deference than all the stormy 
strength of the ‘new woman’? 
ae 

Which reminds me that however 
much the social, political and eco- 
nomic revolution of the last forty 
vears may have changed the national 
character—and upon this point I 
shall not speak till later—it is cer- 
tain that Old Japan and the Old 
South were distinguished for not a 
few characteristics in common. Thus 
vhen Will Adams, the English navi- 
zator, came to this country 300 years 
1go, he wrote that the people were 
‘good of nature, courteous out of 
measure, and valiant In war,"’ quali- 
‘les for which the Old South, along 
vith the graciousness of its women, 
vas famous, as Indeed I hope our sec- 
‘ion will always be. Moreover, we 
‘re further reminded of the South’s 
own ante-bellum civilization when we 
‘earn that in Old Japan “‘the business 
of money-making was held in con- 
‘empt by the supertor classes,’ and 
of all forms of business, agriculture 
vas held In highest esteem. Next to 
“he nobility stood the Samurai or 
soldier class, the social rank of all 
other persons then being as follows: 
‘1) Farmers, (2) Artisans, (3) 
Merchants; and farming was thus not 
only regarded ag the most honorable 
of all occupations, but farmers in the 
early ages were privileged to wear 
swords, the emblem of rank next to 
the nobility. Below the farmers rank- 
ed the mechanic element, while as 
Lafacadio Hearn tells us: 


“The commercial class (A 
Kindo) tneluding bankers. mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, and trad- 
ers of all kinds, was the lowest 
Officially recognized. The busi- 
ness of money-making was held 
in contempt by the superior 
classes; and all methods of prof- 
{ting by the purchase and re- 
sale of the produce of labor 
were regarded as dishonorable. 
Sie ed There is generally, in 
militant soclety, small respect 
for the common forms of labor. 
But In Old Japan the occupa- 
tions of the farmer and the arti- 
san were not despised: trade 
alone appears to have been con- 
sidered degrading, and the dis- 
tinction may have been partly 
& moral one.” 


IT wonder iff there {s not really a 
great deal In what Hearn here sug- 
gests as to the soundness and essen- 





tial morality of. the Japanese plan 
of ranking farming and manufactur- | 
ing above trade as occupations? Cer- 
tainly 1 have been much I{mpressei 
by the evils Into which the South Its 
now running as a result of the senti- 
ment of the opposite sort. Morally 
and economically, the men who pro- 
duce wealth deserve most honor—+} 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 


serve the world best; the men who 
trade or barter in the products of 
other men’s labor are, in limited 
numbers, necessary and useful ser- 
vants of those who do produce, but 
the strength of a State, manifestly, 
lies in the classes who are really cre- 
ators of values. The man who pro- 
duces Southern meat and not the 
man who sells Western meat, for ex- 
ample, the man who manufactures 
Southern goods, not the man who 
traffics in Northern goods—he {fs the 
one who is going to make the South 
great; and even if we in the South 
were not importers, to a shameful 
extent, of a thousand things we 
might make at home In farms, fac- 
tories or workshops, it would still be 
true that we have too many who are 
mere traffickers in other men’s pro- 
duce instead of being actual produc- 
ers themselves. 

It seems to me, indeed, that there 
are few things of which the South 
stands in sorer need right now than 
the revival of just this old Japanese 
“moral distinction” as to the relative 
worth of the producing and non- 
producing classes. The ambitious 
young man in the North and West 
is likely to take up farming, stock- 
raising or manufacturing: productive 
lines which positively add something 
to the world's and the State’s stock 
of wealth; an ambitious young 
Southerner, on the other hand, {s toe 
likely to start a store in a place 
where there are already twice as 
many as the community requires 
from an economic standpoint, or a 
bank in a town that may alread: 
have four where ft only needs one, or 
else he may hang out a lawyer’s 
shingle where the legal fraternity 
are already fighting the Torrens Sys. 
tem in order to keep business enough 
for them to live on. 

Tt is not that these non-producine 
businesses are not just as honorable 
to the extent—and only to the exten' 
—that they may be needed for the 
service of the producing and consum- 
ing classes, but the trouble fn the 
South fs that there in these lines 
just twice as many men as are need- 
ed, economically considered, and our 
section can never develop as 1’ 
shonld until {ft fs the ambition of 
young men to turn fnto Hines thar 
actually nroduce wealth and power— 
until, in short, we revive and emnha 
size the classic Jananese “‘moral dis 
tinction” as to the greater funda 
mental importance of the classes an? 
the men who are actual creators of 
valneg, 

Tn the next nilaece. in Old TJanar 
there was no ranm for the wantor 
disnlav of wealth: and it ta to he 
honed that neither In New Janan nov 
in the twentieth centurv South wi! 
there will there he anv change In th: 
renntirement of simnile livine as 


morlkk anf enand hroadtne—althonnet 


there are occasional discouraging 
symptoms, and at Nikko only this 
week my Southern pride was sume- 
what burt when | discovered that 
the gorgeously arrayed, cigarette. 
smoking Miss (or Mrs.?) Money bags, 
fresh frum Keno to get a fashionable 
divorce, was the daughter of a South- 
ern man who has made a fortune and 
lost something better: the old-fash- 
ioned standards that would have 
saved any Southern woman from 
either a Keno divorce or a reputation 
as a gambler. Especially in this era 
of American development and mush- 
room wealth, is there not need for 
all of us to preach as never before 
both the essential immurality of 
waste and the essential vulgarity of 
ostentation? The sentiment of the 
Old South upon these points was also 
the sentiment of Old Japan, and [ 
am sending with this article an ex- 
tract from Lafcadio Hearn’s ‘Ko- 
koro,”’ in which he presents the Jap- 
anese viewpoint with striking force, 
illustrating it by two sayings of lyeya- 
su—lyeyasu, whom I regard as per- 
haps the greatest soldier and states- 
man in Japanese histury, of whose 
world-renowned tomb at Nikko, with 
its 25-mile avenue of giant crypto- 
merias | shall have more to say in 
4 later letter. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 














in thie department we shal! pubiisb offerings 
of al] land wanted or offe for le or for 
rent, We do not extend our genera! advertis- 


t, 
every purchaser should see land for himrelf 
before buy‘ng. but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in thie department until) he 
has first shown us satisfactory a as 
and a, aia ft > 4 by ity. 


hh 














Orange Co. Va, Dairy and Burley To 
bacco farm For Sale 


containing 283% acres. 170 acres in cultivation, 
talance in woodland. Cottage house, six rooms. 
Horse and dairy barns, necersary out buildings. 
Two mi-es of gud town and railway center. 

for eelii-g. want emaller place. Price 
$8,50u.00. Half carb, balance to suit. Addrcss 
Luck Box 83, Orange, Va. 


EXCEPTIOP AL OPPORTUNITY. 
Near Beautiful Bay. 


Just the place for an energetic coup'e; 17 acres 
of finest track and strawberry land; fine Ja: ge 2- 
story house, can date 20 boarders; location 
ideal and convenient to best uf a arke s. schools, 
churches, stores and dep t. nnest of beatin, t a'h- 
ing and fishing within sicht of house; it’s inc ed 
a money maker and if purchased immediately the 
price is only 23700, part ca:h, balance easy te: ms. 
for picture of th sand other Maryiand Farm Bar- 
gains, many fully + quippeu with s Ocs and Louis, 
see page *Strout’s Biggest Farm baryains, 
cooy tree. St.ten 1358, E. A. Strout, Land Title Bldg., 
Phitadsiphia, Pa 


GEOKGIA’S FIVE-MILLION DOLLAR 
CROP COUNTY 


If you are thinking of changing your location 
to the South investigate Suanter county, the he.rt 
of ‘secrgia’s richest egricu!tural section Crops 199 
a. gregating ¢5,00,00u in value. Cotton. corn, oats 
hay. peaches, pears, p'ums, figs, watermelons, 
ca talou-es, sugar cane, vegetubles, tubacco etc. 
+te. Fivest lands in Georgia at $10 tu #30 an acre. 
Uf interested send for pamphlet and furcher in- 
formation to 














THOS. GAMBLE, JR., 
Sec. Board of Trade, Americus, Ga. 
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You Would Enjoy a Bath 


ina tub like this with hot and cold water at your 
comma: ; 
Let us tell you how to get it and the cost with 
our 
ENGINES PUMPS WIND M'LLS 
RAMS PRESSURE TANKS 


We furnish com plete systems 
25 years experi 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO, Inc. 








DEPT. P. F. RICHMOND, VA. 














You Can Make Your Own Gas 


And Save 50% of Your Light and Fuel Bills if You Install 
THE IDEAL GAS SYSTEM 


Perfect Satisfaction and Absolute Safety Guaranteed 


Dors not require an expert to install—go simple a child can operat 


In Your Home 


it—ac- 








inal 





cepted by al] insurance no 











‘every home. Send today for illustrated bovuklet 


in rates Pp ble to 
and detailed information. 


“COOK 
WITH 
GAS” 











IDEAL GAS LIGHT CO., Wilmington, N. C. 
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crackers, 





Haste and Waste 


Stop and think for a moment the 
next time you are about to buy soda 





Instead of hastily buying soda 
crackers that go to waste because 
broken, soiled or soggy, buy 


Biscuit 
in separate five-cent packages. Soda 
crackers in large packages soon be- 





come broken, stale and unpalatable. 
On the other hand, Uneeda Biscuit 
in handy, moisture proof packages 


are always fresh, 


clean, crisp and 


whole—xot one wasted. 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Cood Middling 14 

‘trict Middling. 18% 
Middiing 18% 

Uff Grades = 








CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 









































D. S.C. R- Sides. packed.......... 14 
D. 8. Bellies, ked 14% 
Bie SPRUCE sccccds conecaceaancccasss 9 
Butter, CrEAMOFY -... nao ccccacacccce 33 
Hams, choice. 21% 
Lard, pure, tierces ..............--- 14% 
Meal. pearl . $1.55 
Mea! common 1.50 
RI — "TONES _ <3. ccackenceannaecs 1.20 to 1.30 
Corn, white 80 
Corn. mixed 18 
Oa:s, clipped, white. 50 
ixed 48 
a 0] 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds ....... 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds ..... 1.50 
Co n bran per 10v pounds........ 1,20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds--.---.. 1,60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds-............ 15 
Cotton Ties. pieced 70 
Rebundled 70 
New Thes...... 92 
Bayging, 2 pound 8 
Flour—Spring wheat patent ....... 96.25 to 6.75 
Patent 6 25 to 6 50 
Straight 5.75 to 6.00 
Choice 5.25 to 5.50 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co, Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

We had one sale of new tobacco on 
this market last Friday. About 
50,000 pounds of tobacco was sold. 
Dark primings sold as high as they 
have sold at any time this year. A 
few piles of new tobacco were sold of 
the sun-enred order, which sold per- 
haps a trifle cheaper than the same 
tobacco brought last year. It is, 
however, too early to make any quo- 
tations on new tobnaeeo yet, as some 
of these tohaeeos were badly cured, 
and the market has not opened up 
Sufficiently to make proper quota- 
tions. We hear that the pool im Bur- 


ley tobaccus for the 191U crop has 
been declared off, and that the pool- 
ed tobacco of the 1909 crop will be 
offered at the sales warehouses in 
Cincinnati and Louisville. It is im- 
possible yet to see what effect this 
will have on the market, and proba- 
bly prices for Burley tobacco will be 
lower from now on. There has been 
some trading in old bright tobaccos, 
and a considerable lot of tobacco has 
been bought by the Trust on private 
terms. The weather continues to be 
warm, consequently receipts of new 
tobacco may be looked for now at 
almost any time. 





NEW YORK GRAIN AND PRO- 
DUCE. 

Potatoes, per 180 Ibs., bulk, $1.50 
@2; bag, $1@1.65. Sweets, South- 
ern, per bbl., $1@1.50; yams, $1. 
Onions, red, per bag, $1@1.37; yel- 
low, $1.50@ 1.62; white, 80@ 90c. 
per bushel crate. Cabbage, 55 @70e. 
per bbl. Beets, $1.50@2 100 bunch- 
es. Carrots, washed, per bbl., $1.50 


@ 1.75. Cauliflower, $1.75@3.50 
per bbl. for short-cut. Celery, 75c. 


@ $1.75 per crate. 
-50@3 per bbl. 

per basket. 
basket. 
ket. 


Cucumbers, $1- 
Chicory, 5U0c@ $1 
Escarol, 50c.@$1 per 
Eggplant, 35@50c. per bas- 
Lima beans, $1@ 1.50 per bas- 
ket. Lettuce, 75¢c.@ $1.50 per bas- 
ket. Mushrooms, 10@30ec. per tb. 
Okra, 7c. @ $1.50 per %-bushel bas- 
ket. Parsley, 25@50c. per basket. 
Peppers, red, $1@1.50 per bbl; 
green, 75c.@ $1.12. Peas, $1.50@ 
2.50 per %-bbl. basket. Pumpkins, 
60@ The per bbl. Romaine, 35@ 75e 
per basket. String beans. 30c@ $1 per 
basket. Squash, 75c.@$1 per bbl. 





Turnips, 75c.@$1 per bbl. for ruta- 
vagus. Tomatoes, 55@ 65c. per box 

Apples, $2@4 per bbl., with $3 2 
fair average. Pears, per bbl.: Bartlet: 
$2; Seckel, $4.50@6; Sheldon, $2.5" 
a 4. Quinces, $2@4 per bbl. Grapes 
Del. 75¢@ $1 per case; black, 10-N 
vasket, $1@1.15. Cranberries, $4.5: 
@6 per bbl. 

Best creamery butter, 32c.; nex’ 
grade 30%@83lc.; held stock, 27@ 
31e¢.; imitation creamery, 24@265c.. 
factory, 23@ 24c. 

Best Western eggs, 33@35c with 4 
good deal of stock at 30c. or even 
less. Nearby eggs, 42c. 

Wheat, No. 2 red, 98%c.; 
ago, $1.26 %e. 

Corn, No. 2 mixed, 57c.; year ago. 
69 Ye. 

Oats, No. 2 white, 37c.; year ago. 
45e. 

Mess pork, $21; year ago, $25.75 

Family beef, $19.50; year ago. 
$14.50. 


year 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 





XXIV.—Some Points to Remember 


In bee keeping, as in everything 
else, there are many points that 
must be constantly kept in mind 
lhe first is that you can’t become » 
successful bee keeper without work 
You must be on the lookout con 
stantly in order to see that every 
thing is done just at the right time 

Just now the great point of solic. 
itation with bee keepers is to give 
plenty of room for surplus honey 
ripen the product, take off supers 
and to close out the season. Afte' 
all the surplus honey is off and the 
vees are closed down into the brood 
chamber, of course, care must be 
taken to see that the combs contain 
a plenty of stores for the winter. If 
there are not enough and the hone) 
flow is at an end, recourse must be 
had to feeding. Every hive should 
go into the winter with a good stron: 
colony of bees. 

in the North swarms sometimer 
come out during the buckwheat flow 
late in the season. A similar ex 
perience may be had in the South 
during some late flow like that of 
asters and goldenrods. Late swarm: 
rarely succeed, but sometimes we 
have an exception. I think it war 
the 10th of September, that a Ten 
nessee bee keeper once told me he 
had a swarm to come out and yet 1! 
lived and did well the next year 
Such cases are the exception and 
often it takes a good lot of feed to 
bring them through. 

While the results may be essenti- 
al'y the same, bee keepers vary in 
cheir practice about ripening bones 
and taking off supers. Some take 
out the individual sections as the} 
are filled and put new ones in thei: 
places. Others consider this toc 
much trouble, and wait to take of 
the entire super when it is full or 
practically so. Sometimes they are 
taken off even before all the cells are 
capped on the outer rows, for, If we 
wait for all to be completed. thes 
say, the bees will track over the firs! 
filled sections and their sale will t+ 
injured by a lack of snowy white 
ness, Other keepers, again. will tier 
up supers one on top of another and 
leave the bees to Gill out empty cells 
at leisure and the honey to ripen tr 
the same way. And still again, some 
keepers will take off their supers and 
cull out all the filled sections, while 
incompleted ones they put back for 
the bees yet to complete. 

In taking off supers full of honey 
there is no better way of getting rid 
of the bees than by fixing a Porte: 
bee escape in the center of a hone: 
board and introducing the same un 
der the super about sundown. Wit! 
proper management, the bees will al! 
go down through the escape during 
the night and leave the super free to 
be taken off without further trouble 
in the morning. T. C. KARNS. 
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Now Being Offered 
SPECIALLY PRODUCTIVE 


10-AGR 


GULF COAST 
FARMLANDS 


Price—-$25 an acre and up. 
Terms—S$5 a month and up. 





This Announcement Is impurtaut 


and presents a wonderful and altogether un- 
usual opportunity. 

It tells you how. for $25an acre and up, you 
can buy from the Wasnington & Chocta 
Land Co. tne most productive of ali farm 
lands in the Un ted States toaay ia jots of 10 
acres Or more, and on pa\ ments as low ws‘ sh 
&wonth. These lands are :ocated:near ° et- 
low Pine, Washiniton Co, Ala. They are 
lands from whi. h two, three a d frequently 
f urcrops are produced euch year from the 
same ground. ui.der modern farming: meth- 
ods; where ciimute, rainfall and soilu ite in 
creating bountiful ha: vests; where Cor: and 
Cotton are ‘aised to great advantage; where 
Orcharding, G ne rai Farming, Marke Gar- 
deping and Stock Raising is carried on suc- 
cessfully, where Poultry Bees at d Dair\ ing 
are! roductive of splendid re suits.and where 
Pecans, Peanuts, etc.. gruw to profusion. 


Two New Town Sites 


offer ar excellent investment + pening and 
homes for winter or constant residence. 


ALABAMA FARM LANDS. 


Kditorial Alahama Raptist, 
28, 1910. 


Alabama farm lards are the State’s creat. 
est asset. Long after the m'nes areexhaust- 
ed. the soil will yet produce those things 
which are life’s real reessities, Thee 
lards are still cheap—r.diculonsty cheap— 
and those who have the foresight to aeanire 
them now will realize a handsome advance 
in a few years or leave them as a prieel ss 
heritage to their children. The time is nat 
far removed when al) ‘ards capable ef cu'- 
t va‘ion in this State will be worth a HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS PER ACRE. while the 
soil of the rich ailuvial prairies ard that 
near the larve centers of population wil! 
commard considerably more. THE TIVE 
TO BUY IS NOW, and there ‘s ro better 
viace in the word to nate the investment 
than right here in Alabuma. 


U. 8. Government Helpa 


In addition to all the natural advantages of 
these tarde. eettlers have also the help of the 
United States ‘ overnment. Tre D- partment 
of Agricu ture mairtsing at Fruiidale, Ala 
bama—which is located in clore proximity te 
the Wa: hingtor and Choctaw Lands—an ex 
periment: | station with ea aried rerresenta 
tives in charve. whore breine-ss and pleasure 
it is te arwese ard assie settlers along li: er 
that will be a materia! help to th: m in ob 
tainipg the bert results. Such aasictance is s 
great boon to eettlers in a nev district. 


Other Facta Briefly Stated 


THF SOIL. It isa eandy loam. and without 
&@ peer in productiveress 

Cl'M4tE The climate is sublime. Sitnated 
vithir 60 mitea nf the Gulf Const. end at an 
elevation of 800 feet ab ve cea level, the gulf 
breezes make it compe ratively e~ | in summer, 
while the pulf stream moderares the w'nters. 
Or t-of door work goer or twelve months in 
the year, and there ie never any anow, 

PAINFAL The average fal' of rain ia FO 
inches per year. every month having 8 share 
There are no dreughts and no irrigation is 
needed. 
REAITH. Observation ard reports by the 
United States Marine Acspital pronounces it 
the only section of country absolutely free 
from Iccals isenres. 

WsTFR. Arorg 9.9 sampler from all 
perts of ‘he country examin d by the Univer 
ad of : it proved to be the purest of 


Sept 


em all. 
PrUPIE. Thie territory is being populated 
Vv nee, red-blooded white men frum the 
o 


rth. 

M4RRETS. There is an un'imited demand 
for everything the grewer hae to sell, Rail- 
reads run direct!y through the land ard fast 
tr-ins carry the produce to States North and 
Reuth with low freight rates and quick ser- 


ATRSFRY We areestablishing a nursery. 
coreisting of 820 acres, in the midet -f our 
h: Idirga, which when c:-mpleted v i'l be the 
largest nursery inthe Seuth. From it we wil: 
supply our settlers «ith all their nursery 
ne da »t a big discount. 

ORCHARDS. Our nursery department wil! 
plant you a five-acre orchs:d and t»ke care 
of it fer five years if you wish. In many 
other ways siro we pre prepered to be of ser- 
t*hete yeu Your succes is cur success, ina 
mes sure. and we wili be glad to help you get 
properly started. 

AGENTS WANTED 


We want agente to sell our land in unoccu- 
pied territory. Write for terms. We have a 
good piece of land and we want honest men to 
sell it for us. 


Send for Cur Free Booklet 


If you were sure you could make 2,900 
to $5,000 per vear from a farm in the Wash 
ington & Choctaw terrtory, would you he ‘n- 
terested? We print a 20- page bool let th»t tel's 
all abot this land at *25; nacre and up ard 
givee many letters from people who |} now the 
land, have tilled it, and who are doing well. 
Send for thie booklet; it is free; a postal card 
wiil bring ‘t. 


WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND CO., 
7003 Vimes Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO, 


GET OUR FREE BOOKLET 
Washingten & (h: ctaw Lond ¢ o., 
7 3 Timea Rundingo. St louia, Mo.: 
Without cbligation «n my pert, please send 
me ‘our tre illustrated bovuklet teiling all 
about 5 our lan 


Name 


eoeeeeereeee ee eeeseeeeee 


Address 








State emebeececeseee ees omic ele « fe 
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LIGHT IN THE “DARK CORNER.” 


(Continued from page 843.) 
Della.” This second Aunt Della is 
Mrs. E. J. Shanklin, and her special 
work is the founding and operation 
of the Willard Industrial School in 
what is known as the ‘‘Dark Corner” 
of Greenville County. 

Right here I wish to make a pro- 
test against calling this “the Dark 
Corner.” There is nothing about it 
that deserves this name. The sun 
never shone brighter on any land 
than it did upon these fields at the 
time of my visit and a brighter, more 
beautiful day was never seen any- 
where, so the title, ‘‘Dark’’ can not 
refer to the weather. It certainly can 
not be used as a suggestion of igno- 
rance, for on all sides, as I drove the 
seven miles from Landrum, was evi- 
dence of a wide-awake and progres- 
sive spirit, especially along agricul- 
tural lines. I may be wrong, but I 
have come to judge the people of a 
community by the extent to which I 
see cowpeas growing in their fields, 
and on this trip I saw as many fields 
of this plant either growing or being 
cured for hay as I have seen any 
where in the State. 

Then, too, there is a very brilliant 
light shining in this community in 
the shape of this Willard Industrial 
School. Certainly no community can 
be dark that has such an institution. 
It does not boast of a large endow- 
ment or a large corps of instructors, 
yet it is doing a work of which many 
institutions might well be proud. It 
is nestled right at the foot of the 
mountains and the light from it 
shines constantly upon those moun- 
tains. Its endowment consists of 108 
acres of well lying land, donated by 
Mrs. Shanklin, and the devoted work 
of Mrs. Shanklin and one or two as- 


sistants who are giving their services 
free. Though only established last 
November, and with no other tangi- 
ble asset than the bare land donated 
by Mrs. Shanklin, Willard Industrial 
School now has one building used as 
a combined dormitory, dining-room 
and class-room; another just being 
completed, to be used as a dormitory 
and also to contain the chapel. At 
present there are 14 big, husky boys 
drinking at this fountain of learning, 
and the lack of accommodatiou alone 
prevents this number from being 
doubled. 

The rate of tutition is based on the 
same scale as the fees of some physi- 
cians — according to the patients’ 
ability to pay, or like a good many 
railroad freight rates—what the traf- 
fic will stand. If the boy can, he pays 
$7 a month. If he can not afford 
that, then $4, and if that does not 
suit him, he is given his board and 
lodging and maybe some clothing for 
nothing. They are taught the rudi- 
ments of an education and are also 
taught how to work. The farm is 
cultivated by them and the buildings 
were erected by them. Besides these 
things, they are taught a great many 
other things that tend to make use- 
ful and good citizens. 

The good done by such an institu- 
tion can not be measured in dollars 
and cents and I can assure any one 
who reads this and has a few dollars 
that he wants to place where they 
will do the most good, that if he will 
send them to Mrs. E. J. Shanklin, 
Willard Industrial School, Landrum, 
he will not make a mistake. South 
Carolina should feel proud that it has 
within its borders such noble women 
as Aunt Della and Mrs. Shanklin. 

D. N. BARROW. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE\ 


THE SCHOOL LUNOH BASKET. 


In a preceding paper I suggested 
the necessary parts of a well-planned 
school lunch. These parts consist of 
a correct proporition of the starchy, 
the meaty, the sweet, the savory, the 
fatty, the fibery, and liquid foods, 
Usually these parts must be put up 
in as compact form as possible, thus 
avoiding the burden of an unwieldy 
lunch basket. 

Good lightbread -is the first re- 
quisite of a healthful school lunch. 
This bread may be made into sand- 
wiches with a meat filling of minced 
ham or other well-baked or broiled 
meat, chopped fine. A good salad 
dressing is an inviting addition to 
the chopped meat, and adds another 
required element to the luncheon— 
the savory feature. Chopped nuts— 
peanuts, walnuts, pecans—put 
through a food chopper with the ad- 
dition of a little salt, make a de- 
lightful filling for a sandwich. 
Cheese also, cream cheese, or the 
home-made cottage cheese, again, 
may be used with the bread and but- 
ter in the form of a _ sandwich. 
Chopped, hard-boiled egg mixed with 
salad dressing forms a palatable 
sandwich. All of these fillings fur- 
nish the meaty, or tissue-forming 
part of the luncheon. The fibery 
requirement is found in the raw 
fruit, the raw or baked apple, the 
apple sauce, stewed prunes or apri- 
cots, oranges, radishes. The sweet 
may be had in the form of a frosted 
tea cake, cup custard, doughnuts, 
or ina sweet sandwich, as with jelly 
or preserve filling for the bread and 
butter. 


One of the nicest cakes for school 
lunches is the hot-water sponge cake 
baked in muffin form, and frosted 






These keep well for a number of 
days and are delightfully wholesome 
and inviting. To make use: 

2 scant cups of sugar; yolks of 6 
eggs and whites of 3; 2% cups of 
flour; 1 teaspoonful of baking pow. 
der; 1 cup of boiling water. Mix 
sugar with the well-beaten yolks of 
the eggs. Add alternately, hot water 
and flour into which the baking pow. 
der has been sifted, and fold in the 
beaten whites of the eggs last. Usge 
remaining three whites of eggs for 
icing. MRS. STEVENS, 
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The boot that’s 


















designed for 
comfort and 
built for service 
12-inch height, $6.00 
(Illustrated) 

9-inchheight, 5.00 
16-inch height, 7.50 
Made in all heights. 
At your dealer’s 
or direct from us 
delivery prepaid, 
ifhehasn’t them 











The boot "that 
satisfies." Always 
comfortable, always 
fits like a glove in the 
leg and around ankle, instep 
and heel seat. Always as honest and 
reliable as a boot can be made. Uppers 
always cut from Menz "Ease" Special 
Process of Tannage. ‘The ideal leather 
for everyday shoes as it’s tough asrawhide 
but soft as glove leather and neither heat, 
water nor service ever hardens it. 
Name always on sole and yellow label, 
SEND FOR CATALOG G —FREE 
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MENZIES SHOE CO.,Makers, Detroit, Mch, 





Trial Without | 


No interest to pay—your money back in one 
year with 6/ interest if not entirely satisfied 


ing tone,” which 









IT have made more than 
68,000 organs in the past 
five years and you will find 


Guaranteed for 50 Years 


ica. I own the timberland 


Saw mills, and the largest 
exclusive organ factory in 
the world. 


Money Back With 6% Interest 
Fair the organs I made i® Plain figures with no extras. 


organ is not exactly as represented. 
ing organs of the world. 


names by which these 
organs are known you 


would Jike to get my book. T 


; can upon the plan explained in the book. 
putting the dealers’ names te ; 2 


1 I shows them all. 
they are making big profits 
on my goods. 


I give the broadest and longest guarantee of time. It comesin 
‘ rable anyone. J will replace any part that is notjust the mca beautiful 
By them inail parts of Amer- yight, or wears out, or give youa neworganany C&se that art and 
. time within fifty years if the organ isn’t all I 8! nero 
wherelgetthelumber,the claim it to be. A dealer would not dare do this. your choice of 


1 don’t ask any interest on payments. When out— hand-rubbed 
Atthe St. Louis World’s I make a deal the price and payments are shown L 

will, how. pie surface. bg 
i. rp a toa Sf ever, return your money and 6% interest on all astheconcert- 
tothe mega Ay She lle you have paid if at the end of one year the grand scale— 


1f I should tell you the My Whole Proposition is Told Here ¥,°.3 > 3,288 


If joa want the finest organ that can be had 
4 :. anywhere at any price near it, send me your i L 
would recognize them at name and address on a postal card, stating you grade piano with a 
once for they are house- ‘hen select the Much ‘ 
hold words. Iam aman- organ you want and I will ship it toyou. Keep name. Just mark on the coupon whether you aro interested inm) 
ufacturer and have not it 30 days and Po it Es . me at 

tee ; my expense, or keep it and pay for it as you 
sold direct. I have been ox 


make both Parlor and Church organs. My boo 
on the organs I make and 


lasts full and clea 
throughout a life- 
1 


skill can produce 


oak or muhogany F 
case — double-ve- § 
neered inside and 


and polished to a 


eavy, full metal 
plate—copper 


string s—every- 
thing thet you find 
n the highest 


~ 


advertised 


organ or piano offer—or both—and mui! it to me touay—NOW! 
I 


*« AN ADLER ORGAN OR PIANO FOR 





Nowlam going to sell 
direct to you, right from 
the factoryintothe homes, 
without extra profits to 
lumber dealers, to saw 
milis,to any manufacturer 
: or to jobbers, retailers 

and agents. I will pay 

no commissions. 

Thus I can save you 
\ from $25 to $50 on the 
} finestorgans—the kind 
M that took the highest 
iy medal awarded at the 
iW World’s Fair at St. 
Louis. 


“It would seem that everyone 
would have one of Mr. Adler’s 
Famous Prize Winning Organs, 
now that they can get one upon 
such easy terms, and at such a 
low price as he sells them for.” 


ot deal carina od aah 


My Southern Concert-Grand 
Piano 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT—Order Now! 


You cannot give a finer Christmas present to yout 
loved ones than an Adler Piano or Organ. Your 
order now means prompt delivery in plenty of 


time for a trial. 
CYRUS L. ADLER, President 


Adler Mfg. Company 








aper 
to pay and full uae of th 


In addition to the low 
prices, I give you my pere 
sonal guarantee,backed by 
my big factory, with the 
fairest and squarest deal 
ever offered, 


Send Me No Money 

Idon’t want acent until youhave 
used one of my organs for a full 
month and are fully convinced that it 
is better than any you have seen selling 
within $25 to $00 of what I ask. Then if 
you don’t want to keep it, send it back at my 
expense and I will return all you paid in freight. 


Long Time to Pay , 


T will not hurry you to pay for the organ. any honest reader 


can get credit of me, You can bave lots of time 
© Organ. 


Piano is better than pianos that sell for 





My Adler Southern Concert-Grand Upright ' Tear This Out — Mail It Today} 


double the money! I let you have your piano 


Make across in the square for organs—or pianos: -or 
on exactly the same terms as an Adler Organ— i both. Or write your name and address ona postalca 


30 days free—all the time you want—money back 


rall 


with 6 per cent interest at the end of a year if § orin a letter, stating which you want—piano or organ 


the piano is not exactly as represented. 4 
5 


My 25-Year Piano Guaranty 


The longest guaranty given by any other maker | 
of pianos is 12 years—less than half my guaranty. 
Nearly all the others guarantee for only 16 | 
years. Remember my guaranty is for a 
quarter of a century. 
he heavily constructed back frame of my 
Adler Southern Concert-Grand Piano is built 


to withstand a constant strain of 20 tons! I jj Address 


guarantee this! That's one reason why m 


) y 
piano—by actual test—stays in tune longer i County ‘asalainit 


than pianos for which dealers charge 
twice the price. JI guarantee this e 


CT] I want your organ book. 


Name 


description. Don’tenclose any stamp. I pay allcharges 
Write plainly. 


CYRUS L. ADLER, President, 
2997 Chestnut Street, Louisville, Ky. ] 


I wont pictures and fully 
description of your — 
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FINE HORTICULTURAL DISPLAY. 


Some Lessons Drawn From the Fruit Exhibit at the North 
Carolina State Fair. 


E PEOPLE in North Carolina 
W are accustomed to say that 

we can raise as fine apples as 
are grown anywhere in the world, 
but even to most North Carolinians, 
the fruit exhibit at the State Fair 
would, we feel, be a new revelation 
of the possibilities of the State in 
fruit growing. More than this, it was 
the sort of exhibit that is calculated 
to teach every person who sees it 
something of practical value along 
horticultural lines. Prof. Hutt and 
Mr. Shaw deserve great credit and 
the thanks of all who are interested 
in fruit growing, for their services in 
preparing this exhibit. We shall not 
attempt to describe it in detail, but 
there are two or three points which 
seem to us to merit the attention of 
our readers, not only in North Caro- 
lina, but in other States. 

One thing of special interest, per- 
haps, to North Carolina, was the 
demonstration of the wide range of 
fruits that can be grown in the State. 
Apples of all the leading commercial 
varieties were, of course, the most 
prominent feature. These were most- 
ly from the mountain section, but 
there was a display of apples from 
New Bern which showed conclusively 
that the coast country can grow this 
fruit. Then, there were pecans of 
some of the best varieties, grown in 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What Three Plant Foods You Buy in Ferti- 
lizers? 


What Part Each of Them Plays in Plant 
Growth? 


beer to Tell Which of Them Your Crops 


What a Fertilizer Analysis Means? 


What Fertilizing Materials Should Not be 
Mixed Together? 


How to Figure Out a Fertilizer Formula? 
How to Teli if Your Soil Needs Lime? 


How to Get the Most Out of Your Stable 
Manure? 


Why Fertilizers Pay Best on Good Lands? 


What You Must i i 
Soil Fertility? Consider in Keeping up 


“FERTILIZING FOR PROFIT” 


Will help you answer all these questions and 
dozens of others like them. It is written for 
the farmers of the South, is plain, practical, 
and easy to read. 

The price is 50 cents in paper binding, 75 
incloth. With The Progre:sive Farmer and 
Gazette one year, in paper $1.25, in cloth $1.50. 


You can not afford to do with- 
out it. Send in your order to-day. 











Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
Raleigh, N. C, 

















After eating Rat Corn he’s mummified. 
$00 000,000,000 
OVER NINE HUNDxEO BILLIONS OF RATS 
One pair of Rats, under ordinary conditions, 
wiil increase in five years to over 
Nine Hundred Billions of Rats. 
It co-ts the Farmers and Grain Handlers of 
this country 
One Hundred Mil ion Dollars 
in Grain yearly to feed th-se Rats! 
STOP FEEDING RATS 


RAT CORN 


will kill your rats and Mice surely. 

Rat Co:n will mummify them so they won’t 
smel’, Rut Cor» will not kill your c .ts, dogs 
orstock. 25 , 50c and *1.0U cans. 

As« your dea'er. or sent by mait on reeeipt 
of price Made only by 

BUTANICAL Mt VUFACT RING CO. 

255S 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa 

Send for FR&E Booklet, * How to Destroy Rats."” 





Raleigh. This means that, at least, 
half North Carolina is pecan-grow- 





ing territory and that the State can 
produce just as fine nuts as can any 
other State. Tangerines from Beau- 
fort, grown outdoors, perfectly ripe, 
and of good quality, surprised near- 
ly every one who saw them. We are 
not accustomed to thinking of North 
Carolina as an orange-growing State, 
but here was proof that there is a 
considerable strip of country on the 
coast in which oranges can be grown 
for home use. The display of the 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Company 
furnished new evidence of the great 
number of fruits and nuts that can 
be successfully grown in the State, 
and made one wonder why any 
farmer should be content to live on 
a farm without fruit. 

The exhibit of the Sparger Or- 
chard Company, of Mt. Airy, won the 
trophy for the best horticultural ex- 
hibit, and was an exhibit that would 
have to be reckoned with anywhere. 
Practically all the leading commer- 
cial varieties of apples were repre- 
sented and every specimen was per- 
fect. Professor Hutt said that he 
did not believe a wormy or scabby 
apple could be found in the whole dis- 
ply, thus contrasting with some oth- 
er exhibits which showed all too 
plainly that they had not been spray- 
ed. In fact, Professor Hutt said he 
was almost tempted to place placards 
by these exhibits saying that they 
were grown without spraying, lest 
the quality of the fruit produced in 
the State should be misjudged by 
those who did not know. The day 
of the careless fruit grower is over. 
The man who would produce fruit 
for the market must, if he expects to 
get good prices, produce clean, sound 
fruit, and this can not be done with- 
out spraying. 

The man who gets the best prices 
must also put up his apples in the 
most attractive shape for market. 
Charles A. Webb, of Asheville, won 
the prizes for the best packing. In 
his exhibit were barrels of Winesaps, 
Jonathans, Virginia Beauties, and 
other varieties, every apple in a 
barrel almost alike—not an inferior 
specimen in the lot. This is the sort 
of display to make any man hungry 
and assure quick sales to the mer- 
chant who opens up such a barrel to 
tempt his customers. Then Mr. 
Webb had bushel boxes—the coming 
style of apple package—with each 
specimen wrapped in tissue paper 
and each one, of course, faultless. 
Looking at these beautiful boxes, one 
does not wonder that Mr. Webb can 
sell his apples on the Asheville mar- 
ket at $2.50 to $3 per bushel. And 
when apples can be sold for that 
price, it needs only a little figuring 
to convince any one that the profits 
are necessarily great. 

All in all, the display was of the 
sort, not only to satisfy a person 
anxious for his State’s reputa- 
tion, but also to send the thinking 
man away with a new realization of 
the value of quality. And North 
Carolina fruit growing is only at the 
beginning of its development. We, 
in Raleigh, paid last spring five cents 
each for apples from the Pacific 
coast, while not 200 miles away are 
thousands of acres of land on which 
apples of equally fine appearance and 
better flavor can be grown. Is it not 


‘ina to wake up to the value of these 
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<= Glen St. Mary Roses 
Born, Bred Raised, Right 


eo 
ae Glen Saint Mary Roses are the ideal plants for your rose garden, because they are >> 
Ww “3 grown especially for Southern plantinz, by rose experts. Glen Saint M:ry Roses have / 4s 
* o* of been us-d in planting hundreds of ro-e gardens throughout the South. They make 
fo" “S_ rose culture easy and successful. We ofler 


os - 
Strong, Healthy Pos:s—Over 100 Varieties—Grown in the Open 
‘» Our s: stem develops heathy, vigorous plants, with plenty of roots They begin 
4 growing at once— require no care nor ‘‘coddling.”” Our ro es are gra‘ted 
on stron roots. For particulars and prices of best Citrus and Deciduous 
Fruits, Nuts, Roses, Trees. Shrubs, etc., see Catafonue 7—sent free. 
len Saint Marv Nurseries Co.,€len Snint Marv. Fla, 


















BUY FRUIT TREES DIRECT FROM 
NURSERY. 


Messrs. Editors: As you advise; 
your readers to economize along | 
all lines, I beg permission to say a 
few words relative to buying fruit 
trees. Am sure if farmers would 
patronize agents less and purchase 
fruit trees direct from nurserymen 
they would save about one-half. 

A little incident that came under 
my observation a few months ago 
prompted me to write this article. 
An agent sold an old colored man two 
small peach trees, one apple tree, all 
ordinary kind, and two ordinary rose 
bushes for $1.75 when 50 or 75 cents 
would have been a good price for the 
lot. ‘ 

The prospect of a 75 per cent com- 
mission often makes the tongue of an 
agent run fast and smooth and thus 
many an unsuspecting farmer is 
made to pay dearly for his short en- 
tertainment. There is nothing wrong 
in an agent’s persuading a man to 
purchase fruit trees or nursery stock 
of any kind, provided he does it in 
an honest, straightforward manner, 
but there is no reason why the farmer 
should pay two prices. There is a 
remedy, and if applied it will save the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette thousands of dollars 
every year. Let every farmer buy 
his nursery stock direct and save the 
middleman’s tremendous profit. I 
suspect that any of our leading nur- 
serymen would sell and deliver their 
stock at a price less than half for 
which their agents sell the same. Cer- 
tainly they would do it if the demand 
were made. TI notice that some ad- 
vertise to sell direct to the purchaser. 
And, by the way, their prices speak 
for themselves. They bear me out 
fully in my statements above. Agents 
go through this country selling straw- 
berry plants at one dollar per bun- 
dred when the best strawberry plants 
grown in the South can be bought for 
$3 per thousand. 

The old say, “‘A dollar saved is a 
dollar made,” is as applicable here 
as elsewhere. It is worth while to 
consider the best means for attaining 
the best ends. 

J. A. W. THOMPSON. 

Graham, N. C. 





What is the Best Cover Crop to Fol- 
low Peanuts? 


Messrs. Editors: As the peanut 
crop is not removed until October 
there is but a limited list to choose 
from. It is customary with us to 
allow the hogs to glean the nuts that 
are left on the ground at digging, 
and this delays sowing anything for 
certainly two weeks after the pea- 
nuts are out of the way, so it is 
nearly December before there is a 
chance to seed the land. Rye is the 
only thing that I have found it pos- 
sible to use, and this makes very 
little growth, sown as late as that, 
unless the season is very favorable 
As it is not a legume, it only adds 
humus to the land when it is turned 
in. Is there not some reader of our 
paper who has found something bet- 
ter? T. J. JONES. 

Surry Co., Va. 








time for the farmers of North Caro-|FINE EXTRACTED HONEY, (0c LB 


Several tons extracted honev—thoroughly ripen- 


apple lands in the mountain sec- -<. thick and rich Guarant«ed to please—or money 


k. 10¢ per lb f o b Prairieville. Send siamp 


| Thoma < 





for sample, WM. D. NULL, Prairieville, Ala 


Write fo 











; My Hardy 
Northern Grown 
Strawberry 


are demand- 


cause they have proved most 
Profitable to Southern growers. 
Our natural strawberry climate 
and dormant season give my plants 
unequalled vitality, energy and bearing 
qualities. Testimonial from large Southern 
grower: We have been buying plantsfrom yuu 
= the past 16 or 18 years and _. 
havealwaysfoundthem pure £4 
and true to name. large 3 
and well rooted.” Short 
plant crops this year— 
mean big prices for fruit 
nextseason. Write now. 
Special prices. Free catalog. 
WwW. W. THOMAS, A 
The Strawborry Plant Man, 
06 Main St., Anna, Il. 


FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS 


We offer in any quantity Elberta. Hiley. Gov. 
Hogg and Carman Peachtrees. Terry's Winter, 
Winesap, Ben Davi;s, Stayman’s Winesap, Ark- 
ansas Bl.ck. Yates. Magnum Bonum. Kinnard’s 
Chsie »nd Pwrhouse Apple rees. Kiordyske, 
Lady Thompson Strawberry Plants at $2.60 per 
10U. Succession, Charleston Wakefiela Cabbage; 
Georgia + lue Stem Collard Plants, 500 for $1.00; 
1,000 fur $1.75. 


THE CURETON NURSERIES 
James Cureton, Prop., - - - - Austell, Ga. 


To Plant Buyers 


I am now booking orders ‘or cabb*ge plants, 
any variety. at #1 00 per 1,000. 85c a 1,00u for 4,000 
or more, special price on large lots. Also taking 
orders for Jouann. t’s Herly Giant Argerieuil As- 
peragus, a y quanticy, one-year roots, $5.00 a 1,000, 
two-) ear roots +6 00 a 1,000, 81 00 per 100, all f.o.b. 
express, Charleston. S. C. Delivery guaranteed 
from November first to Apvil first. 


ALFRED JOUANNET, - Mount Pleasant, S C. 


PEACH TREES FOR THE NATION 
Fletcher & Harrison Nurseries, 


Clevel nd, Tennessee, the oldest and largest 
exclusive Peach Tree Nursery in the world. We 
travel no ag nts, but sell to plante~s at prices so 
low that they ca not be duplicated We sellin 
ailthe peac growing states and foreign coun- 
tries. Write for catulogue. 


Nitragin Bacteria 


for Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Peas, Beans will 
bring success where you experienced failures. 
More than ONE MILLION acres sold in Ger- 
many during 1909. 

Plant a winter crop and supply your fields 


with NIT :OGEN and H small 
for the following cash png ania — 


Postal will bring inf 
A ie ng ng information and guarantee 























General Agency 
Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Cowpea Thresher 


A Koger Pea and Bean Thresher 


Threshes and cleans cowpeas and 
soy beans from mown vines as 
perfectly as any up-to-date wheat 
thresher doesits work. Less than 
2% of broken peas; leaves vines 
in fine condition for baling. En- 
dorsed by Prof. Massey, | 
ment Experts, State Experiment 
Stations. Madeintwosizes. Just 
what Southern farmers have 
“ee Pe 20 years. 
ree Catalogue on request 
| KOGER PEA & FEIN THRESHER COMPANY! 
, MORRISTOWN. TENN. eal! 
NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 

I have contracted with M 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reldsvilien Foo 
forateh A ee at a remarkably low price, 

izb grad good 
direct to Factory, or Ew yl BAL — 
Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVPS.S R A, 
Sarf- rd, N.C, 

A COMBINATION HULLER. 
- The Victor Pea Huller thrashes 

‘eas, Beans, Sorghum Seed, Kafr 
Corn, Garden , etc. Strong, 
_ easily operated and light in weight, 

and newer machines” Good eet 
mill, t om qudcapessten. Conte 


@aken apart and set up again in five 
ddress Dep.22 VICTOR PEA 
LLER CO., Rome, Ga. B 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 


AUGTION SALE OF SMALL FARMS AND BUILDING LOTS 


AT LANCASTER, S. C., AT 11 A. M., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1910, ON THE GROUNDS. 








1674 ACRES. 








\ 


HAVE BEEN DIVIDED into fifty-one small farms and the remainder into buil jing lots, as the maps will show. This property lies east of the city of Lancaster, near 
the incorporate limits, aad is very desirable for homes, farming, trackiag or investments. It has been develuped for the purpose of selling in small, conven ent ;arcels 


thercby enabling buyers of 
contain fiue bottoa lands, 


small means to secure 4 uesiravie nome, 


The propecty is weli watered with natural springs, branches and cieeks, and many ot the tract’ 
The property is in a healthy iocaiun, convenient to m .srkets, churcnes, schools and railruads, 


At the present price of agricultural products, a good farm, near a yood market, in vhis deliguiful climate, is a very good thing to own. 


Lancaster and its suour?s, witnia one mile uf che Courtuoise, his a population of six thousand, with two rallruads, el.ccric power and lights from the Southern 


Powec Company, water works, 


the largest and must successtul coiton mulls in the South, 
successtul merchantile establishments 1n South Caro lua, 
baies of cot.on are sold annuaily ac the highest market priccs. 
curn, wheat, oats, and other grains, ve; etables aud fruits. ; 
the most progressive counties in the matter ot public road builuing, including concrete briuges, 


to the growta of cotton, 
Lancaster is oue of 


suppiyiay the city wito pure aud deiughttuc water, 


lt has some oi the bes. bus.ness talent in the couctry. 
an up-to uae vil mill, fine ice plant, new fertilizer plant under construction, some of ihe 1 ry est end most 
Horses and mules are haudleu at whuiesale anu retsilon an extensive scale, and twelve to fitteen thousand 
The city is sarrounded by au extensive area o1 fine and p oductive tarm lands, which are well adayted 
These lands are al.o well adapted to stock raisiuy. 

A fine h.ghway, known as the ‘‘Charlotte and 


Three strong bauks, one of 


Camden Road,”’ 1s being constructed througo the county, which will furnish a great thoroughtare tor touring autos in summer ur winter, . 


TERMS OF SALE: 


One fourth’cash, and the remainder in three equal, annual installments, with 8 rer cent. interest from date of purchase, buyers enjoying the option of paying a 


larger part or the whole in «ah, 
Write fur maps of 


this poperty and our extensive list of offerings. 


ful develo, ments are incieasing values repiay. CUME TO LANCASIER, S. C., ANu ATTEND THIs SALE. 


JONES REALTY COMPANY, Owners 


LANCASTER, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Now is the time to invest in Southern lands, cotton selling around 15 cents, and the wonder- 


J- EDGAR POAG, Broker, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
**Guts the Earth to Suit Your Taste.’’ 














* THE POULTRY YARD. x 








POULTRY EXHIBIT AT APPA- 
LACHIAN EXPOSITION. 


Messrs. Editors: The building 
provided for the poultry exhibit at 
the Appalachian Exposition at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., October 5-12, was as near 
perfect as could be asked for; large. 
airy and well lighted, with plenty ot 
room in the passages for all the 
visitors. 

The cooping was furnished by 
Spratt’s Patent, and all birds were 
cooped separately. 

The management deserves great 
credit for the way the exhibit was 
handled. Mr. Audigier, Mr. Jennings 
and Mr. Vaughan were on duty all 
through the week and there was no 
trouble in finding them when they 
were needed. 

The show was held under Ameri- 
can Poultry Association rules and 
in all cases the rules were strictly 
and impartially applied. 

There were about 1,200 birds on 
exhibition and I understand about 
500 entries were refused on account 
of their being sent in after time for 
closing. It takes nerve to return 
$250 worth of entries in this way, 
but it is the only way to handle the 
show business, and if there is a poul- 
try exhibit at Knoxville next year 
under the same management, there 
will not likely be any necessity of 
returning entries as these will be 
very likely to be made on time. 

Two cases of faking were detected 
by the judges and the offending ex- 
hibitors’ birds were excluded from 
competition. This is an evil that has 
been all too common and the strict 
application of the American Poultry 
Association rules in regard to it will 
do much to correct the evil. 


In most classes the competition 
was close. The largest classes were 
Orpingtons and Leghorns. In the 
former there were as fine exhibits as 
can be seen anywhere. The ‘‘Judge’s 
cup” for the exhibitor whose birds 
of one variety showed the highest 
degree of excellence and greatest 
uniformity of type and breeding, was 
won by. Wm. Cook & Son, of New 
Jersey. Mr. Cook was the originator 
ef the Orpingtons and when we find 
our Southern breeders winning well 
in classes in which he was an ex- 


hibitor we know that we are making 
good progress in poultry breeding. 

Mr. L. L. Haggin, of Kentucky, 
and Mrs. S. C. Bridgewater, of Ten- 
nessee, were both well up in the 
w nnings, the former in the Whites 
and the latter in the Buffs. 

The specials for best pens from the 
different States were as follows: 

Tennessee, first, Mrs. Bridgewater. 
North Carolina, first, H. J. Hervey; 
second, J. P. Swift. South Carolina, 
first, W. H. Buck; second, W. H. 
Hendrick. Georgia, first, Dr. Cleck- 
ley; second, L. L. Upson. Virginia, 
Geo. H. Moss. Kentucky, first, L. L. 
Haggin; second, H. Lebman. 

The Appalachian Exposition cup, 
by Wm. Cook & Sons. 

The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette cup had not been awarded when 
the writer left for home. | 

The program for the Poultry In- 
stitute was carried out about as an- 
nounced for Wednesday and Thurs- 
day nights. No institute was held on 
Friday night as the Auditorium was 
needed for the Roosevelt reception. 

J. S. JEFFREY. 





POULTRY AT THE CENTRAL CAR- 
OLINA FAIR. 


Messrs. Editors: The exhibit of 
poultry at Greensboro was small- 
er this year than it has been 
the past few years, as com- 
petition was only open to Virginia, 
North and South Carolina. 
was, however, a very creditable dis- 
play of most of the utility varieties 
and the management and cooping of 
the exhibits was a marked improve- 
ment over previous years. 

This department of the fair was 
this year under the management of 
the Guilford County Poultry Asso- 
ciation, and they deserve great credit 
for the fine showing made by the local 
breeders and the excellent way in 
which the exhibit was cooped and 
cared for. 

For some reason there has been a 
great falling off in the exhibits of 
the old reliable Barred Plymouth 
Rocks for the last two or three 
years. This is not peculiar to, the 
Greensboro fair but applicable to all 
the fairs the writer has attended in 
the State. The Rhode Island Reds and 





There | - 
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Leghorns were the largest classes 
at Greensboro and competition was 
very close in these varieties and the 
winnings were divided among the dif- 
ferent exhibitors. Many fine speci- 
mens of both breeds were shown and, 
as must always be the case where 
so many good birds are shown by dif- 
ferent exhibitors, there were some 
good birds left out of the awards and 
some disappointed exhibitors. 

The Wyandottes were well repre- 
sented but the White variety would 
hardly average up to the quality usu- 
ally seen at this fair, the cockerels 
being especially weak. 

Good exhibits of White Plymouth 
Rocks and Indian Runner ducks were 
made by Mr. Nicholson, President of 
the Guilford Poultry Association, but 
these were not in competition for 
premiums as Mr. Nicholson was in 
charge of the poultry department and 
did not compete for prizes on that 
account. J. S. JEFFREY. 








Incubators and Brooders 


_ The evidence is conclusive that the PETALUMA 

is the best Incubator buy that can be made. The 

best value for the money ever offered and is ap- 

preciated most by those who have had varied ex- 

pericnces with other incubators, Why? Because 

it hatches such large, strong vigorous chicks. 
b d in 


More Petaluma I ‘3 were i 
large hatchcries last ycar than all other makes 





couibined, No other incubator in the world has a 
hatching record to equal 
the Pctaluma. 

rite for our Free Cata- 
logue. It is interesting. 
We pay freight. 
Petaluma Incubator 
mpany 
Box 28 Petaluma, CaL, or 
Box 28 Indianapolis, Ind. 





C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Thirty-five Single Comb Buff Orpington Cock- 
‘rela $1. 5 1.0.b Whiteville, N C Guaranteed 
true strain. S. E MEMORY, Whiteville, N.C. 
Cockerel so Mammo'h bronze 

Turkevs. Quality’ stock 


—allofthem Columbus Poultry Farm, Kh. K. 
Mours, Cnedbourn, N. C. 
HIGHEST CASH 


RAW FURS PRICES PAID 


FOR SKUNK MINK, MUSMAT. ETC. 
GUARANTEE FULL SATISFACTION OR RE 
FURS FREE OF CHARCE. SEND 


NRY S co. 





Ab ut fifty White Leg- 
horns and Anconas. Ai- 











: ! 
6 ow fs NEW YORK 
POSITIVELY THE BEST FIRM TO SELL RAW FURS 


a oat 
Christmas Post Cards Free 
Send me two 2c stamps and I’ll send you 10 beantifay 
Christmas Cards and tell you about my big SURPRISE, 


E. T. MEREDITH, 214 Success Bidg., Des Moines, iowa 











$8.50 a Week trom Poultry Advertis- 
ing Carried Six Weeks Ago. 








Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Gen.lemen: Hive sold an average of $8.50 
per week tor the last six weeks on the strenyth 
of ahat ( haa udvertined vita you 6 fore. 
Aill place advertisement for my eggs 1n gocd 


time. 
RS. J.C. DEATON, Poultry Breeder, 
Rowan Cuunty, N. C., Oct. 10, 191u. 

















TWENTY WHITE EMBDEN Git: E 


For sale, or will trade for Pigs. 
L. E. SMITH, - - Appomatox, Va. 
S.C. R. 1. Reos £7, Immediate Save. 22 

ee et eee Pullets, 12 Hens, 1 Cock and 
2 Cockerels, utiity birds, S. C. K. I. Red-, $4500 


fur the lot. Six Buttercup Cockerels $2.00 each, 
No temales. 


Four Besgle Pups Pedigreed; sired by 2rd prize 
dug, out of lst priz_ citch, 1910 Va. State Fair, 
Iytensely inbret, tut xood ones. One broken 
Beaxle male or the lage type, 230 00. Osburne eeutry 
Yards. A. €. Osborne, trop.. Route 1, Highlard Springs, va‘ 











Ss. C. White Orpington Cockerels 


$25 stock for $5 up. Kellerstra:s, Cook strain. 
Hard-om- birds, bred from heavy winter lay.ng, 
8'anda.d quality stock. 


WM. T. BARDING, - - Raleigh, N.C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Stock for sale in any quantity. Ewge $1. per 15; 
= per 100. My birds a.e iarge and uark, clean 


ek Peirce, - - - Columbus, Ga, 
Bulf Leghorn Cockerels and ruliets 


$1 00 each. Pullets hatched in April now laying. 
Fine cut Corysanthemums $1.00 doz, 3 diz. $2.50. 
Mrs. B. T. Bonner, - Aurora, N. C. 


Zhomvson’s “RINGLET” BARRED ROCKS 
Choice Breeding Stock and Fegs. 
SUPERIOR QUALITY. REASONABLE PRICES. 
Stacys’ Stock Farm, Amelia, Va. 


MONEY BACK 


if my pre White Indian Gimes (White Cornish) 
tail to please you. Gvuod birds $2.00 tu $600. : 3 


M. &. KENNEWY, - - - - - TEMPLE, GA, 























SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


6 hens and one choice cock $7.00 Coc eres £1.00 
and $1.60 each. Orver early und get yuu: ch vice, 


Wm. Battle Cobb, Chapel Hill, N. C. 








Eggs 41.50 tor sicting of 13 Eggs 


8.C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brabmas aud CU. 1. Games. ILarge 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.26 for 11 

Send for folder. It's free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOK AND NED, Props, 
KR ¥ 1.7, KRox4ae ¢ RARLOTTE N C, 





Breeding Stock For Sole Choice Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, 5. C. Khode islanu Keds, S. C. Brown Leg- 
ourns and a Dice lot of young hk. 1. Ked Chickens 
tor sale. Cheap for quality. What do you want? 


lease write me. 
d, B, GEER. ° . . Nashville, Tenn. 
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LIVE STOCK AT THE STATE FAIR. 


(Continued from page 847.) 
by first, Stephenson second. Best 
poar any age, Kirby. Best sow, 
Stephenson. 

The Poland Chinas were shown by 
Hamilton Bros., of Smithfield; G. M. 
Beavers, of Apex; L. B. Williams, of 
Raleigh; T. J. Stephenson, of Ra- 

Mssex were shown by J. E. Thom- 
is. of Charlotte. The specimens of 
the breed were very worthy ones and 
deserving of special comment. 

Daniel Allen, of Neuse River, 
showed two Tamworths, one aged 
boar and one aged sow. 

Essex were shown by J. E. Thom- 
as, ef Charlotte. The specimens of 
the breed were very worthy ones and 
deserving of special comment. 

A single entry of the Mammoth 
Black breed was made by Dr. R. H. 
Battle, of Chapel Hill. Unfortunate- 
ty the animal was going under a mis- 
nomer, having been labeled a Poland 
China. We suppose, however, that 
the black points were covered with 
some of the rich muck which the 
judges were compelled to wade 
through in making the awards. If 
such was the case, we humbly beg 
pardon from the exhibitor for our 
mistake and will look for redress 
from the Fair management. 

Very Few Sheep. 

Two breeds of sheep were shown, 
Shropshires and Hampshires. In the 
former class, A. L. French, of Byrd- 
ville, Va., showed a flock recently 
purchased from G. Howard David- 
son, of Millbrook, N. Y. This flock 
is a credit to the State of North Car- 
olina, and we commend Mr. French 
in his selection for a foundation 
flock. With but three exceptions all 
firsts went to Mr. French. W. B. 
Hobby, of Raleigh, and J. F. Home- 
wood, of Burlington, won first and 
second respectively on the classes not 
filled by Mr. French, Homewood win- 
ning one first with no competition. 

A. C. Walker from Haywood Coun- 
ty exhibited a good flock of Hamp- 
shires. The ram was recently im- 
ported from England. 





Hardy Bagwell, of Raleigh, N. C., 
had one entry in the Angora goat 
classes. 

During all of the live stock judg- 
ing, rain was an important factor to 
be dealt with, and it is to be hoped 
that before another year the man- 
agement will make some suitable 
provision for the stock on exhibition. 
A number of the exhibitors 


who | 


practically made up the part of the | 


show which was worthy of mention, 


proclaim loudly their intentions of | 
never showing again at the North 


Carolina State Fair until provision is 
made for housing the stock and a 
building erected where the judging 
can be done satisfactorily. Certain- 
ly some provision must be made for 
developing this phase of the stock in- 
dustry instead of depleting the same 
by lack of proper accommodations. 





The fifteenth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Farm- 
ers’ Institute Workers, will be held 
at Washington, D. C., November 14- 
16. Prof. G. A. Putnam, Toronto, 
Canada, is President, and Prof. A. 
M. Soule, Athens, Ga., Secretary- 
Treasurer. Our Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 
is on the program for a talk on insti- 
tutes for young people. 





I am 35 years old and have been 
farming ever since I was large 
enough to plow, but I think I have 
learned more since I have been get- 
ting your paper than [ had ever 
known before.—W. Hugh Paschall, 
Ridgeway, N. C. 


Kly DUPLEX “us 




















Thousands in use. Grind ear corn, 
shelled corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye 
kaffir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or any kindof grain. The 
bagger hasa double spout and can be 

WF, attached to either /H 
side of mill. 


DUPLEX 


is the only 
mill made 
with a double 
set of burrs, 
Easiest running. 
Requires 25% less 
power and does twice 
as much work as any 
other mill of equal size. 
Especially adapted for gaso- 
line engines. We make 7 
sizes. Free catalog. 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box227 Springfield, Ohio 














100 Million Dollars 
Worth of Shoes 








These are stupendous figures, yet this is the yearly 
amount that the South spends for shoes. 
these figures may attract you for a minute, but the most 
curious thing about them is that three quarters of this 
money is regularly sent away from the South and the 
South is that much poorer for it. 


You trade at a Southern shoe store. 
dealer your money. You probably buy a western or 
When the dealer pays his bill, this 
money, less a small per cent to the dealer, goes north or 
west and the South is that much poorer. 


Keep your money at home. 
times, better wages, more factories, more work for 


northern made shoe. 


Southern people. 


Ask your dealer for The Craddock Shoe. 
the South, by white labor, for Southern gentlemen. 
best shoe value offered by any maker in the land for 
$3.50 and $4.00. Money spent for Craddock Shoes stays 
in the South, and pays Southern labor, Southern grocers, 


bakers and butchers. 


It builds Southern factories, homes and schools. 
We can support more and better industries. 


each do his part. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


As a curiosity 


You give the 


Let it work for better 


Made in 
The 


Let’s 
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KEEN KUTTER — 


Tool Gabinets 


A boxful of tools—good tools—just the kind you would select were 
you an expert carpenter or cabinet maker. That's what you get when 
you buy a Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet. In fact these are the only tool 
cabinets made containing a complete set of tools under one trade mark 
and guarantee, and it’s a real guarantee—a fair and square guarantee— 
one that refunds your money if you are not fully satisfied. 

Every tool has a place of its own and it’s there for service. Whatever 
the tool—however hard the work—you won’t be disappointed. 

_ Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are made in many different sizes, the 
prices varying with the number and kinds of tools selected. There’s the 
$8.50 size containing enough tools for any ordinary job, several hetween 
this and $50.00 and one at $125.00, which includes work-bench, vises, etc. 
**The Recoliection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 

Forgotten,’’—E. C. Simmons, Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. ADE PARR 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S.A, 











The Southern Express Company 


Transports all kinds of merchandise, fruits, vegetables, money, 
valuables, jewelry, bonds, valuable papers, etc., in connection with other 
Express Companies, to all parts of the United States, Canada, Havana, 
Nassau, etc. 

Collection taken with or without goods. Deeds and mortgages taken 
to be recorded and returned. Baggage checks taken and baggage shipped. 


Southern Express Company Travelers’ Money Orders are self-identi- 
fying. Are just the thing when traveling where you are unknown and 
identification difficult. On sale at principal offices of the Company. 

In remitting use Southern Express Money Orders. No written ap- 
plications required. If lost, money promptly refunded. Full informa- 
tion from Agents. 


Cc. L. LOOP, JOHN B. HOCKADAY, E. M. WI AMS, 
Vice President, General Manager, General aetna 

Chattancoga, Tenn. Eastern Dept., Western Dept., 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 

















For Smooth, Cool ana Comfortable Shaves 
Get the Middlebrooks Razor 


Use One Ten Days Free. Sold on Merit. Guaranteed 10 Years. 


A $3.50 Razor and a 
$1.00 Strop for 


$1.45 













SEND US NO MONEY—TRY OUR RAZOR FIRST. Si 
: - Simply fill out the coupon below 

pe pe wt sen you one of our Guaranteed Middlebrooks aes ter trial. If you a pleased, 
pond ue ae iy i 2 and you will own one of the best razors on the marketand a canvas-and- 
eather i a 7 worth $1.00. The Middlebrooks Razor is the product of modern, scientific 
Pret od making. tis manufactured in the oldest and largest cutlery factory in ihe United 
States, and eae Saaeenee of appearance and comfortable shaving it is unexcelled, The 
secret ofits perfect satisfaction is in the fine temper of the blade, which is made of best 
Sheffield steel by a secret electrical process, giving it the keenest and most lasting edge of 
any razor made. Ourconfidence in its ability to give you the smoothest and easiest shaves 
you ever experienced causes us to make this practically unheard-of offer. 
RAW fy as ane one of our Hie pee eM you may, bv handing out a few cards, 
‘ARN A 51.00 HONE, or your choice of FOU AIN PENS, AUTOMATIC Z ° 
PERS, SHOT GUNS, RIFLES, TOOL SETS, SILVERWARE, etc. oe oe 
Try this Razor at Our Expense. You are to be the judge cf its quality. 
ORDER TODAY. 


Cut out coupon and mail to 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., Box 2 , UNION CITY, GA. 


B. W, Mippresrooxs & Co., Union City, Ga. 

Gentlemen:—Send me, on 10 Days’ Free Trial, one of your Fine Middle- 
brooks Razors. If pleased, I will remit $1.45 for same, andif lam not pleased 
I will return razor within ten days from time I receive it. , 





(Round or Square) 





BEN a | ie Re Pe ey ee GS ee ee ae a My OF wicua Gdaweeeo eee 
eit Ao NOs ce we eas ene [Lh a oe re NEES Soe ee ele EMRE geet) 
My Age. .--......: Oastnagtion: 5. yoo ka Oe ee oo 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 
ea 


1,000 Reader Agents Wanted 


We want 1,000 Reader Agents, and are making a proposition that will interest you. 
Write for it today. 


One $150.00 Surry, Eight $75.00 Buggies and Eight Sewing 
Machines or McKay Stalk Cutters to Be Given as Prizes, In 
Addition to Regular Agent's Cash Commission. 




















Read the Rules and Conditions of this big offer. 


Its your chance to make big cash money and win a Buggy or Sewing 
Machine as an extra prize. 


To the Agent who secures the greatest number of subscriptions in this contest we will give a handsome $150.00 Surry. 
This is the capital prize. 


To the Agent in each of the following states, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, who secures the greatest number of Subscribers in his own state, we will give a $75 oo Buggy 


To the Agent in each one of the above states who secures the second largest list we will give a fine $35.00 Sewing 
Machine or a McKay Stalk Cutter. Your choice. 


Remember—these prizes are extra—we allow you a liberal cash commission on each subscription. You can make from 
$3.00 to $7 00 a day in cash, working the rural routes and small towns in your section, where you know everybody. You know 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. You know every farmer should read it. Anybody can sell a paper they know and believe 
in. You will have plenty of time and a spare horse for the next three months. You will enjoy the work and it will pay you 
big. Write today for full particulars and for an outfit, and be the first in your section, and secure big orders before anyone else 
gets started. 

This contest starts November 1, 1910, and ends January 1, IgII. 
Three full months and the best subscription months of the whole year. 


With our outfit we send you a book of suggestions, telling you how to talk the paper and how to secure orders. You will 
be surprised how easily you will be able to get orders, and the greatest surprise will be the big cash commission we will pay you 
for each order you take. Write for particulars today, sure. This is the greatest opportunity you have ever had to make big 
money during the winter months when you have plenty of spare time. Address Agency Department. 


Just three months. Positively no extension of time. 


The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
Raleigh, N. C.—Starkville, Miss. 





SPRING HILL BERKSHIRES 


Smith’s Masterpiece 115937, Herd Boar. 
Sire Mesterpiece 77000, Dam Empress Belle 97074. 


Premier Longfellow 68600. 
Oxford Premier 101022} OrgmiS™ Hoek oss loth 64170. 


, P: ier Longfellow 68600. 
Charmer's Netta 1078591 Grermer's Belle 10th 92702. 
Premier Longfellow 68600. 
. fer 50001. 
Premier Belle 60th 102622) premier Belle 5ist 92800 } hod Premios tiga, 
P Union Jack Belmont.69851. 
Loyal Mason 89%2 } Danesfield Kate 95375, 
Loyal Mason 89002. 
Highclere Gem 8th 51660. 
ier Longfellow 50001. 
| Longfellow’s.Charmer 2nd 102649 { | mae éoth 60083. ; 
‘ ry F 
} Irene 2nd 95465 i Ozark Chief 73725. 


Irene 81879. 
a. WwW. SMITH, 


SOWS—Lady Lee 2nd 108087} 


390040 
Princess Kate ( Loyal Gem Biltmore 64982 ; 


Lady Irena 117172 


Masterpiece ¢ ley hae 
8 Lren: 
Fen teen che above Sows and Boar for sale, 





AMERICUS, GA. 


Write Quick 
for Prices on 
QUAKER GITY 
FEED MILLS 


Get our Big Free Book and low price direct from fac- 
tory—fora latest improved Quaker City Feed Mill that 
meets your needs, Grinds fastest, does best work 
with least power. Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, all 
grains, separate or mixed,coarse, medium or the finest 
table meal. Grinds soft and wet cornas wellas husks. 


NO DEPOSIT—FREIGHT PAID 
Our free trial and proposition protect you. We 


— 


i pay freight. Try any Quaker City Mill—11 sizes, 


22 styles—and if not satisfactory return at our 
expense. Big Book Free Now. Address 
A. J. STRAUB COMPANY 
38th and Filbért Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 104 The Machinery Warehouse 
MeKinley Park Station Chieago, 





Grind Your Own Grain 


Save the time and expense of hauling your 
corn to the mill. Buy a Monarch Mill 
and grind the meal for your own table. You 
are sure to hive cleaner, fresher and more 
meal, Send to-day fora Monarch Mill 


AND SAVE MONEY 


For grinding corn meal, all kinds of feed, or 
@=—y «(cracking corn, etc., Mon: 

Millis are the best. Write us 
amount and kind of power you 
have and we will send 

9 you illustrated catalog 

SPROUT, WALDRON $ CO, 

Box 411, Muncy, Pa, 








